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NEW  BOOKS. 


TENNYSON^  POEMS.  Household  Edi- 

J-  Uon.  With  iUastnUoae.  1  ml.  Mmo.  $  1  JO. 

This  new  edition  containe  all  of  Tenimon’i  Poem*  hith¬ 
erto  Included  In  the  authorlaed  Amerwan  editions  of  hi* 
works  (jrablleked  by  Tleknor  A  Fieldt,  and  Fields,  Oe- 
(Cood  A  Co.),  besidee  some  omitted  In  preTiou*  Issues,  and 
others  recencljr  made  public  In  English  perlodleals. 

.V.  B.  Tki$  edtfioa  is  rosipMe,  and  so  other  cosipMs 
. I  paWislUif  s-ttf . 


Amtriemm  edilioa  is  | 


r  teith  the  amthor't  tmeliom. 


/\UR  EYES  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE 

v/  CARE  or  THEM.  Br  HlKkT  W.  WlLUAMS,  M.  D.. 
author  of**  Diseases  of  the  Eye,”  etc.  I  vol.  16mo.  Sl.M. 

This  book,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ol  living 
oeuHsts,  gives  unportant  Information  concerning  the  use 
and  care  of  eyes,  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
can  read,  and  I*  simple  and  popular  hi  style. _ 


■piKE  COUNTY  BALLADS,  and  other 
A  Pieces.  By  John  Hat.  1  vtd.  16mo.  SIJO. 

The  dramatic  power,  picturesqueness,  and  pathos  of 
“Little  Breeches,”  “Jim  Bludso,”  and  “Banty  Tim,” 
hare  made  Mr.  Hay’s  name  known  throughout  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  The  other  poems  in  the  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  author’s  Dune,  and  vrIU  be  welcome  to  his 
numerous  admirers. 


pONDENSED  NOVELS.  By  Bret 

V-/  Haitb.  Xew  and  enlarged  edition.  I'nuorm  with 
“  Poems  ”  and  “  The  Lock  of  Roaring  Camp.”  With  il- 
lastratkm*.  1  toI.  ICmo.  flJO.  C  Just  ready.) 

This  edition  contains,  besidee  the  matter  ItKiaded  In  the 

Kviou*  editkns,  Condensed  Kovels  In  the  stvle  of  Charles 
ide  and  Mr.  IMsraell.  These,  like  the  other  parodies, 
are  done  with  so  remarkable  skill  as  to  lustily  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  Hartford  Oourant  that  Mr.  Harte’s  “  power  of 
Imitation  Is  a  sixth  sense.” 


“TIM  BLUDSO”  and  “LITTLE 

V  BREECHES."  Br  JoHK  Hat.  With  eight  ftUl- 
pude  lUustratlons  by  S.  Ettimge,  Jk.  Paper,  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hay  pronounces  the  illustrations  by  Mr.  Eytinge 
“  wonderTbl  realizations  of  the  forms  and  thces  he  had  In 
his  mind  while  writing  the  ballads.” 


TIM  BLUDSO  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

V  BELLE,— niUBtratioru  by  S.  EttingBiJb.,— 

“  I  can’t  tell  whar  he  lives.'’ 

“  He  were  n’t  no  Saint.” 

“  A  Nigger  squat  on  her  Safoty-Valve.” 

“  I  ’ll  bold  her  Nozzle  agin  the  Bank.” 

LITTLE  BREECHES, — liliifitrations,  — 

“  I  never  ain’t  had  no  Show.” 

“  I  heard  one  little  Squall.” 

“  I  jest  Hopped  down  on  my  Marrow-Bones.” 

“  And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped." 


The  heathen  CHINEE.  By  P.  iret 

Haxtb.  With  d^t  ftill-page  illustrations,  by  9. 
Ettihgb,  J  b.  Paper  cover,  25  cents. 

This  world-fiunous  poem  has  been  fitly  illnstrated  by 
Mr.  Eytinge.  who  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  au¬ 
thor's  sugUMtions.  Under  his  skilful  hand  Truthfol 
James,  William  Nye,  and  Ah  Sin  are  most  effectively  as 
wall  as  authentically  portrayed. 

T^HE  heathen  CHINEK  26  cents. 

A  The  fallowing  is  a  list  of  the  illustrations ;  — 

Which  I  wish  to  renurk. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  Name. 

Which  vre  had  a  small  Oame. 

Till  at  last  be  put  down  a  Right  Bower. 

He  went  for  that  Heathen  Chinee. 

The  Scene  that  ensued. 

In  his  Sleeves  he  bad  twenty-four  Packs. 

Which  Is  why  I  remark. 

“  T>RET  HARTE';:i  unprecedentedly  popn- 
-U  lar  poem, ‘The  Heathen  Chinee,’ with  a  setting  of 
new  and  original  sketches  by  Mr.  S.  Eytinge,  Jr.  This 
series  of  Ulustratlons  has  been  designed  with  unusual  care 
^  Mr.  Eytinge,  uiuler  the  personal  direction  of  M  r.  Harte. 
The  portraits  given  of  TmthfUl  James,  Ah  Sin,  and  Bill 
Nye  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  truthful  as  the  hero  of 
Table  Mountain  hirnself.”  —  Proridenet  Herald. 

■|\/rY“STUDY“WINDdW&  By  James 

ATI.  BrssELL  Lowell.  1  vol.  12mo.  rnlform  with 
“  Arrumg  My  Books.”  92.00. 

COMTEMTS.— My  Garden  .\cqualntance,  A  Good  Word 
for  Winter,  On  a  Certain  Condescension  In^oreigners,  .V 
Great  Public  Character  (Hun.  Josiab  (Juincy),  Carlyle, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Life  and  letters  of  James  Gates 
Percival,  Thoreau,  Swinburne’s  Tragedies,  Chancer,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Old  Authors,  Emerson  the  Lwturer,  Pope, 

“  ^HESE  Essays  are  studies  of  pore  Eng- 
A  Ush,  carefully  wrought,  foil  of  apt  Illustration, 
careful  criticism,  keen  satire,  appreciation  of  the  comic, 
and  logical  dednctloiL  They  are  wise  who  make  ‘  My 
Study  Windows  ’  a  companion  for  thoughtful  hours.  It  Is 
a  book  to  be  owned,  not  borrowed.”— Bos/on  Trameripl. 

q^HE  FOE  IN  THE  H0USEH0LD7~ By 

A  Caboubb  Chbsebbo’.  1vol.  8to.  Paper,  15 cents: 
Cloth,  9 1 J5. 

.kn  engaging  and  irrstructiye  story  of  domestic  life,  paint¬ 
ing  In  strong  hut  truthful  colors  some  of  the  evil  infl  uences 
that  mar  the  ' 
household. 


beauty  and  destroy  the  peace  of  many  a 


“T»HE  foe  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD,” 

A  by  Caroline  Chesebro’,  is  a  story  of  Intense  dramatic 
interest,  and  is  written  with  a  force  as  well  as  a  delicacy 
truly  admirable.”  —  Boston  Potl.  _ 

pOETS  and’ POETRY  OF  EUROPK 

A  By  Hebbt  Wadswobth  Lobgtellow.  Revised 
and  erilarged  edition.  1  voi.  Imperial  octavo,  uniform 
with  the  first  edition  of  Longfellow’s  Dante.  9  5. 

This  is  a  sumptuous  edition  of  a  noble  work.  All  who 
have  the  original  issue  of  Longfellow’s  Dante  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  glad  to  have  this  standard  collection  in  the  same 
superb  style. 

T  ongfellows  poets  and  POE- 

-AJ  try  or  EUROPE. 

“  To  this  new  edition  M  r.  Longfellow  has  added  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  in  pages,  devoted  to  such  poets  as  have  recently 
won  distinction,  and  to  the  poets  whom  recent  siody  has 
brought  into  notice  anew,  1  be  poems  in  this  supplement 
arc  nuirked  by  that  greater  fidelity  and  regard  to  the  ori^- 
nals  which  no  one  has  done  half  so  much  to  urge  upon 
translators  as  Mr.  Longfellow  himself.  In  the  high  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  ‘  Dante.’  Here  are  his  own  exquisite  transla¬ 
tions  foam  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  here  Is 
one  version,  most  sympathetically  tender  and  spirited,  by- 
Mr,  Lowell;  here  is  a  part  of  Faust  In  Bayard  Taylor's 
conacientioas  snd  admirable  English;  here  are  some  songs 
foom  Heine,  ^  Leland;  here  are  Mrs.  Wister’s  charming 
pieces  from  De  Musset;  here  are  Bryant’s  specimens  of 
modem  Suanlsh  poetry;  here  arc  Roeetti’s  beautiful  ver- 
sloiM  from  the  earliast  Italian  poets,  and  here  are  abun¬ 
dant  extracts  foom  the  latest.  The  supplement,  in  fact, 
lays  before  the  reader  the  freshest  and  best  poetry  of  all 
Europe,  and  worthily  completes  the  work.  It  is  ruit  easy 
to  give  a  just  Idea  of  Its  merits  and  graces,  but  those  who 
already  know  It  will  not  need  a  lecture  from  ns  upon  it, 
and  to  those  who  do  not,  we  can  but  heartily  commend 
It.”— W.  D.  Howells. _ 
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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 

In  this  number  we  begin  the  publication  of 
our  illnstrated  articles 

ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

by  Mr.  Wand  and  Mr.  Keeler,  which  we  think 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  our  readers. 
These  articles  will  be  continued  for  several  weeks. 


THE  SOUTHERN  DEMAND  UPON  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  nearest  approach 
made  by  the  lately  issueH  Democratic 
Address  to  a  position  upon  the  vital  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  and,  probably,  of  the  next 
Presidential  campaign,  consists  in  the  ap¬ 
peal,  nominally  to  “  citizens  of  all  sections 
of  the  Union,”  but  really  to  those  of  the 
South  alone,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  rights 
secured  by  the  recent  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments.  It  becomes  of  deep  interest,  tbere- 
fore,  to  see  on  wbat  sort  of  ground  this 
scattered  appeal  has  fallen,  espeeially  as 
upon  the  result  appears  to  depend  our 
political  future.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
we  are  not  here  treating  with  ordinary 
partisan  issues  or  policies,  as  if  the  question 
of  “  accepting  the  situation,”  as  it  is  called, 
or  abiding  by  the  last  three  constitutional 
amendments,  stood  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  question  of  a  revenue  tariff  or  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation.  Such  matters  go  into 
the  hoppers  of  party  politics  and  are  sure 
to  get  ground  into  shape  sooner  or  later. 
Not  so  with  those  great,  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  and  facts  of  history 
which  have  been  settled  by  the  nation  in 
its  elementary  capacity.  An  astute  and 
sensible  Democrat,  Hon.  W.  S.  Groesbeck, 
of  Ohio,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  when  he  says :  “  War  legislates. 
History  is  full  of  its  enactments.  It  has 
legislated  here;  its  worii  is  fixed,  and  let  us 
hope  ended.”  Suppose  the  politicians  of 
Hamilton’s  and  Jenerson’s  times  had  seri¬ 
ously  introduced  among  their  election  issues 
a  demand  in  favor  of  going  back  to  the  old 
Confederacy  I  Equally  ^surd  from  any 
disinterested  point  of  view  is  the  proposition 
to  subject  the  fate  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  growing  out  of  the  late  war, 
and  standing  as  the  permanent  expression 
and  essence  of  its  vital  meaning,  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  an  ordinary  electioneering  contest. 
We  arc  dealing  here  not  with  a  policy  but 
an  epoch,  not  with  an  administration  but  an 
era ;  and  g(x>d  sense  as  well  as  good  faith 
requires  that  whatever  divisions  may  exist 
at  the  South  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  ques¬ 


tions  growing  out  of  the  application  or  force 
of  reconstruction,  there  shall  be  complete 
luieieejHie  in  reconstruction  itself,  so  far 
at  Ws^^^  is  defined  in  the  organic  law. 

Atid'-^t  it  is  just  here  ^at  our  Demo- 
e^htic  mends  are  going  t(x|jave  trouble^  if 
me  may  jad§c  of  the  signs  M  the  SiMIheni 
iorizon.  ^eir  address  Mms  i^aW  the 
timid  apiieal  it  puts  foru  u  brauf  of 
impartial  suffrage  and  the  other  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  but  the 
voice  of  a  large,  influential,  and  apparently 
lea^g  section  of  the  Southern  Democratic 
press  snows  it  still  more  plainly.  Thus  the 
Montgomery  Mail  says ;  — 

*'  When  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ments  have  been  on(»  subverted  the  structure  of 
negro  supremacy  founded  upon  them  necessarily  fall 
With  them.  In  this  belief  we  are  entirely  willing 
that  opposition  to  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  shall  be  shaped  to  whatever  policy 
the  wisdom  of  our  leading  minds  may  determine 
to  be  the  safest  and  surest  for  effecting  the  great 
end  we  have  first  in  view.” 

Still  more  bluntly  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer 
says:  — 

“The  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  the  plagus- 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  great  charter  of  American 
freedom.  This  is  the  fruitful  source  of  our 
greatest  woe. .  .  .  This  wrong,  this  usurpation, 
can  never  be  sanctioned  by  one  who  stands  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party.” 

The  Augmta  (Ga.)  Constitutionalist  thus 
notifies  its  Northern  brethren :  — 

“  If  the  Southern  people  can  have,  as  the 
legitimate  result  of  what  those  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  profess  to  have  fought  for,  a  union  of 
equal  States  with  their  sovereign  rights  as  they 
stood  before  the  war,  unimpaired,  they  will  make 
no  issues  within  the  party,  as  between  peace 
Democrats  and  war  Democrats.” 

Otherwise,  says  this  journal :  “  The  pro¬ 
test  will  be  long  and  loud,  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  national  party  conventions.”  The 
Mobile  Register  denies  any  authenticity  to 
the  last  two  constitutional  amendments, 
and  demands  that  the  Democratic  party 
shall  apply  to  them  its  language  of  1868, 
viz. :  “  Unconstitutional,  revmutionar^,  null, 
and  void.”  The  Savannah  Republican  is 
perfectly  willing  that  the  Northern  Democ¬ 
racy  “  should  fight  the  coming  battle  on 
their  own  terms,’  adding :  — 

“We  only  demand  that  the  party  seeking 
our  co-operation  in  this  great  work  of  deliver¬ 
ance  and  liberty —  as  we  honestly  conceive  it  to 
be  —  shall  not  accept  or  indorse  any  of  the 
usurpations  and  outrages  that  have  been  put 
upon  the  country  by  the  common  enemy.” 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  who  has 
usually  moved  just  freely  enough  with 
Southern  Democratic  opinion  to  indicate 
its  force  and  direction,  has  been  lately  re¬ 
ported  as  conceding  the  validity  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  but  as  denouncing 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  as  “gross 
usurpations  of  power,  passed  by  force  and 
fraud.” 

These  declarations  —  and  their  number 
might  be  multiplied  —  arc  certainly  explicit 
enough.  They  go  to  the  extent  of  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North 
shall  join  in  a  crusade  to  unsettle  the  results 
of  the  war,  to  dismantle  the  Constitution  of 
ita  blood-bought  guaranties  of  equal  rights 
to  all  citizens,  and  to  treat  all  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  progress  of  the  most  eventful  de¬ 
cade  in  our  national  history  as  if  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  mere  caucuses  and  wire- 

Sullers  1  This  is  a  sad  misreading  of  the 
uties  of  the  hour.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  thoughtful  masses  of  the  South  sanction 
such  a  course,  or  will  sanction  it  whenever 
their  attention  is  fully  awakened  to  its  im¬ 
port.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
influences  of  the  old  slavery  regime,  they 
have  too  often  allowed  themselves  to  lie 
politically  bound  hand  and  fixit  by  the  same 
class  of  adroit  and  aspiring  politicians  who 
are  now  working  up  the  programme  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  above  quotations.  Their 
natural  allies  against  such  a  fate  are  the 
Democratic  masses  of  the  North,  —  those 
who  have  inherited  and  ought  to  revive  the 
old  Democratic  traditions  in  favor  of  liberty, 
law,  and  sound  government.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  They  failed  in  1868 ;  they  did  not 
speak  with  the  boldness  they  should  have 
used  in  the  recent  Congressional  Address ; 
but  it  is  not  too  late  now  to  retrieve  their 
ground,  it  is  in  their  power  by  a  resolute 
fidelity  to  fact  —  to  speak  of  no  higher 
principle  —  to  bring  the  political  mind  of 
the  South  into  true  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  to  the  immense  reinvigora- 
tion  of  that  section  with  all  the  elements  it 
so  much  needs ;  and  to  restore  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization  a  fair  share  of  popular 
Bvmpathy  and  respect.  If  they  falter,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  very  instincts  of  self¬ 


defence  will  compel  the  American  people  to 
visit  the  recreants  and  their  tempters  with 
at  least  an  overwhelming  defeat  in  the 
campaign  of  1872. 


STREET-CAR  RUFFIANISM. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  just  now  under¬ 
going  one  of  its  occasional  spasms  of 
virtuous  indignation,  and  the  voice  of  its 
press  is  so  strong  that  we  might  hojic  for 
its  future  if  it  were  not  so  helpless  in  the 
grasp  of  thieves  and  swindlers.  We  must 
not  be  understood  as  speaking  lightly  or 
unfeelingly ;  on  the  contrary,  the  case  at 
hand  is  one  for  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  That  a  respectable  citizen  should  be 
murdered  on  the  street-cars  for  endeavoring 
to  protect  ladies  from  the  insult  of  a  drunken 
bully  is  had  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  that 
it  should  appear  as  if  the  acts  of  the  bully 
were  connived  at  by  the  driver  if  not  by  the 
conductor  of  the  car  is  a  horrible  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  essential  outrage.  But  it  is 
notorious  to  every  one  of  experience  in 
night-travel  by  the  street-railways  of  New 
York,  that  on  certain  of  its  lines  life  has 
been  endangered  constantly  and  continu¬ 
ously  these  many  months;  and  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  application  of  proper  and  judi¬ 
cious  remedies  two  years  ago  would  by  this 
time  have  resulted  in  a  greatly  improved 
condition  of  affairs,  not  only  on  these  par¬ 
ticular  lines,  but  throughout  the  whole  city. 

We  presume  it  may  true  that  more  or 
less  streetrcar  ruffianism  occurs  in  every 
city  of  the  country.  Bullies  arc  bullies  not 
alone  in  New  York,  and  a  drunken  man  is 
a  beast  whether  he  lives  in  Boston  or 
Chicago ;  but  though  pockets  may  be 
picked  and  decency  be  affronted  elsewhere, 
we  are  fain  to  believe  that  such  an  incident 
as  the  murder  of  this  honorable  merchant 
cannot  be  duplicated  outside  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  has  long  Iwen  an 
encouragement  to  lawlessness,  and  roughs 
will  prosper  and  laugh  at  the  indignation 
of  the  newspapers  till  it  has  become  impos¬ 
sible  for  Eric  to  swindle  and  the  rule  of 
Tammany  is  overthrown.  Scores  of  writers 
are  telling  of  street-car  outrages  within  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  or  experience,  and  it  is 
palpable  as  sunlight  that  in  some  sections 
thieves  and  blackguards  steal  and  insult 
without  hindrance.  The  state  of  things  so 
widely  witnessed  could  not  possibly  exist  if 
the  city  were  governed  as  our  commercial 
metropolis  ought  to  be  governed ;  and  the 
one  great  remedy  for  the  present  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  grievances  is  to  unite  all  lovers 
of  law  and  order  in  a  vote  to  put  men  of 
their  own  sort  in  authority.  We  decline  as 
yet  to  believe  that  the  roughs  and  pimps 
and  thieves  and  gamblers  and  blackguards 
are  a  majority,  even  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Meanwhile,  till  honest  and  peace-loving 
men  get  into  power  there  are  two  or  three 
practical  and  practicable  ways  of  dealing 
with  street-car  ruffianism.  The  car  in 
which  this  recent  murder  took  place  w.is 
filled  with  passengers ;  it  was  every  decent 
man’s  direct  business  to  take  sides  against 
the  drunken  bully  as  soon  as  he  began  his 
insults,  and  had  they  done  so  he  would  have 
been  silenced  or  pitched  from  the  platform 
in  less  than  two  minutes.  We  Americans 
are  quite  too  much  given  to  non-action  at 
times  on  the  grouml  that  interference  is 
none  of  our  business ;  but  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  every  moral  and  social  con¬ 
sideration  imperatively  demands  that  one 
man  should  aid  another  in  preserving  and 
protecting  what  is  but  a  common  preroga¬ 
tive.  This  rule  for  guidance  applies  es¬ 
pecially  in  travelling;  on  cverj’  street-car 
and  stcam-car  all  persons  are  bound  to 
assist  each  person  in  the  maintenance  of 
right  and  privilege.  Furthermore,  the 
managers  of  street-railways  but  subserve 
their  own  pecuniaiy  interests  if  they  select 
sober  and  upright  men  as  employees ;  such 
men  can  have  no  sympathy  with  brutes  and 
bruisers,  and  in  an  emergency  will  instinc¬ 
tively  call  on  respectable  passengers  for  as¬ 
sistance,  which  it  is  entire^  oafe  to  assume 
will  not  be  refused.  We  suppose  conduc¬ 
tors  already  have  the  right  to  expel  from 
their  cars  anybody  whose  presence  is  dan¬ 
gerous  or  offensive  by  reason  of  profanity 
or  intoxication.  It  should  he  made  their 
first  and  constant  duty  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  passengers,  and  to  this  end 
they  should  be  ordered  to  rigidly  exercise 
this  right  of  expulsion.  .Action  m  this  di¬ 
rection  would  be  sustained  by  the  largo 
majority  of  every  eoiiiniiinity,  and  w(!  hardly 
nois'd  add  that  it  would  instantly  do  away 
with  much  of  the  present  peril  on  various 
lines  of  street-railway  travel. 
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PLEAS  AGAINST  HANGING. 

For  generations  to  come  the  Rulloff  mur¬ 
der  case  must  certainly  be  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  of  mental  phenom¬ 
ena.  On  the  17th  of  last  August  three  men 
undertook  to  rob  a  store  in  Binghamton. 
'ITie  attempt  was  l()iled  by  two  clerks  sleep- 
inif  therein,  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  the 
roobers.  For  this  murder,  Edward  II.  Rul¬ 
loff  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death.  The  trial  began  with  a 
denial  on  his  part  of  any  participation  in 
the  occurrence,  but  the  chain  of  evidence 
was  conclusive,  and  he  will  soon  be  execut¬ 
ed  unless  the  Governor  of  New  York  inter¬ 
venes.  The  murderer  now  admits  every¬ 
thing  except  the  bring  of  the  pistol-shot  by 
which  the  clerk  was  killed.  On  the  24th 
ultimo  he  asked  Executive  clemency  on  two 
grounds,  each  of  the  most  extraordinary' 
character. 

lie  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
study  of  language,  and  evidently  believes 
with  entire  sincerity  in  his  own  philological 
attainments.  lie  claims  to  have  made  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  greatest  importance  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  knowledge,  and  though  these  arc 
scouted  by  every  competent  investigator,  he 
ab.ates  nothing  of  demand  or  assertion.  He 
has  partially  explained  them  in  various  con¬ 
versations,  and  does  so  at  length  in  his  pe¬ 
tition  to  Governor  Hoffman.  Tlie  audacity 
of  the  man  in  this  regard  is  wonderful.  He 
declares  he  is  the  only  person  living  who 
understands  the  principle  at  the  root  of  his 
alleged  discoveries,  and  in  the  interests  of 
pure  science  asks  that  the  sentence  of  death 
be  remitted  to  the  end  that  he  may  put  the 
world  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  at  his 
command.  His  argument,  briefly  stated,  is 
that  humanity  can  make  more  out  of  him 
living  than  by  hanging  him  on  the  gallows. 
This  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  cap¬ 
ital  punishment;  on  which  we  simply  say 
that  this  person  richly  deserves  the  execu¬ 
tion  decreed  by  the  courts  if  ever  any  one 
did. 

The  philosophical  and  philological  plea 
seems  to  us,  however,  less  audacious  and 
astonishing  than  the  o^er  ground  on  which 
he  begs  clemency.  He  asserts  this  to  have 
been  proved  at  his  trial :  —  that  the  robbers 
abandoned  their  project  as  soon  as  they  dis¬ 
covered  the  store  to  be  occupied ;  that  he  and 
one  of  his  associates  immediately  retired; 
that  the  other  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so 
was  set  upon  by  the  clerks  and  put  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  his  life ;  that  the  two  returned  to  save 
him  from  suffering  by  unlawful  violence ;  and 
that  the  clerk  was  killed  by  one  of  the  three 
in  actual  self-defence.  Wherefore  ,pleads 
Rulloff,  I  have  done  no  wrong,  and  to  hang 
me  will  be  nothing  but  downright  murder ! 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  the  records 
of  the  world  furnish  no  parallel  to  this 
argument.  It  comes  to  just  this, —  you  are 
attacked  by  a  ruffian  who  stabs  you  once  or 
half  a  dozen  of  times,  but  you  finally  get 
the  better  of  him  and  pound  him  in  good 
earnest,  and  are  then  liable  to  punishment 
for  assault  and  battery  because,  forsooth,  the 
murderer  gave  up  his  intention  of  killing  you 
iis  soon  as  he  found  you  were  the  stronger  j^r- 
son  1  Here  certainly  is  richness,  but  we  think 
humanity  not  yet  ecpial  to  the  acceptance  of 
this  new  legal  principle. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  old  and  the  new  seem  to  be  joining  hands. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  draw-poker  and 
six-shooters  are  found  of  service  in  jurv-rooms  on 
the  frontiers  and  the  Pacific  coast.  How  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  current  report  we  do  not 
vent  ure  to  say ;  but  it  is  of  authentic  record  that 
a  step  toward  cards  and  pistols  has  been  taken  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  case  was  one  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  when  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  counsel  for  defendant 
moved  a  poll,  ft  was  ordered,  and,  in  response 
to  the  usual  question,  one  juryman  said  he  had 
signed  the  verdict  under  threats  of  assassination 
from  his  brother  jurors  I  This  surely  is  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  sign  of  progress  —  in  one  direc¬ 
tion.  Once  bring  the  practice  into  general  fash¬ 
ion,  and  no  more  will  be  heard  of  disagreeing 
juries.  Further  examination  of  this  New  York 
record  reveals,  however,  that  embarrassments 
may  ensue  in  another  direction.  The  wise 
judge  fined  the  coerced  juryman  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  contempt  of  court,  and  said 
he  haid  a  great  mind  to  send  him  to  prison  also. 
The  contempt  might  have  been  in  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  jury-room,  or  in  declining  to  be 
murdered  for  conscience’s  sake,  or  in  yielding  to 
a  verdict  decreed  by  the  judgment  of  a  majority. 
We  are  without  information  on  this  point,  but 
definite  knowledge  is  not  essential  to  a  clear  rom- 
prehension  of  what  is  coming.  T he  twelfth  jury¬ 
man  has  the  alternative  of  being  fined  and  im¬ 
prisoned  if  he  >■  ields,  or  of  being  put  out  of  tbe 
way  with  a  knife  or  pistol  if  he  docs  not  yield. 
We  can  only  hope  the  upright  and  learned  judges 


of  our  sister  State  will  at  least  continue  to  leave 
him  freedom  of  choice  in  this  regard  I  He  may 
be  an  utterly  undeserving  fellow,  but  courts  ought 
not  to  deprive  him  of  every  pleasure. 


The  position  which  England  took  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  struggle  was  hardly  that  of  a 
great  nation  conscious  of  its  moral  and  physical 
supremacy.  It  had  been  the  constant  boast 
of  her  ministers  that,  though  unable  to  stop 
the  contest,  they  were  determined,  at  the  fitting 
moment,  to  step  in  and  use  their  best  efforts 
to  secure  for  France  an  honorable  peace.  How 
this  policy  was  carried  ont  is  told  by  a  writer 
in  the  April  number  of  Blackwood  in  words  that 
must  be  bitter  reading  to  an  Englishman  :  — 

“  The  French  Government  was  no  sooner  put  in 
possession  of  the  outlines  of  tbe  conditions  which 
Germany  had  determined  to  exact,  than  it  com¬ 
municated  with  the  English  Government,  earnest¬ 
ly  requestiiig  that  her  Mmesty’s  ministerB  would 
use  their  gcM  offices  in  obtaining  some  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  severity  of  these  oenffitions,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  pecuniary  indemnity  aemandi- 
ed.  What  followed?  It  was  well  known  that  the 
armistice  would  end  on  the  26th  of  February. 
Count  Bismarck  made  no  secret  of  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  resume  hostilities  after  midnight  on  that 
day  if  tbe  preliminaries  of  peace  were  not  signed 
before  the  clock  struck.  All  this  was  as  perfectly 
understood  in  London  as  at  Versailles  or  Bordeaux. 
Observe  how  the  English  Government  acted. 
They  could  not  refute  Uie  petition  of  an  old  ally. 
They  would  do  their  best  for  France.  But  the 
English  Government  shrinks  at  the  same  time  from 
receiving  another  rebuff  from  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  therefore  manages  so  to  time  tbe  de¬ 
spatch  of  its  instructions  to  Berlin  tlmt  they  shall 
arrive  just  one  day  too  late.  France,  deserted  by 
all  the  world  and  incapable  of  further  resistance, 
accepts  the  disastrous  peace  imposed  upon  her  at 
a  late  hour  on  tbe  26th.  On  the  27th,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  for  terms  more 
moderate  comes  in.  It  comes  in  to  no  purpose. 
The  negotiations  are  closed;  they  cannot  ^  re¬ 
opened.  France  is  dismembered  and  impoverished, 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  destroyed.” 


Since  our  comment  of  last  week  the  Erie 
Railroad  has  been  brought  into  the  United 
States  Court  over  which  Judge  Blatchford  pre¬ 
sides,  and  he  has  made  an  order  that  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gould  must  go  to  jail  and  stay  there  or 
produce  certain  books  wanted  by  the  Master  in 
Equity.  He  and  Fisk  can  have  their  own  way 
when  before  Barnard’s  court,  and  we  presume 
they  do  not  altogether  like  Blatohford’s  method 
of  dealing  with  their  affitirs.  The  issue  is  still 
os  to  the  disposition  made  by  the  Company  of 
sixty  thousand  shares  of  stock  owned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  which  the  transfer  certificates  were 
long  ago  handed  in  to  be  registered.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  weak  points  to  the  fact  that  half 
the  certificates  have  been  cancelled,  and  that 
thirty  thousand  new  shares  of  stock  have  been 
issued  and  put  on  the  market.  In  other  words, 
that  half  this  English  stock  has  been  actually 
stolen  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  turned  into 
the  Erie  treasury !  The  only  excuse  or  defence 
made  by  Gould  for  this  transaction  is  that  the 
money  was  needed  by  the  Company.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  Pierrepont  who  entered  as  counsel  when 
this  case  began,  and  advised  Gould  to  produce 
such  books  as  were  called  for  by  the  Master,  of 
course  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  last  week, 
and  Erie  was  obliged  to  get  along  as  well  as  it 
could  with  David  Dudley  Field  and  an  Albany 
lawyer.  These  two  gentlemen  professed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  the  fair  thing  if  the  sessions  of 
the  Equity  court  were  only  held  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  but  Mr.  Evarts  and  the  English 
attorney  could  not  be  seduced  into  that  brilliant 
Temple  of  Delight,  and  hence  Judge  Blatch- 
ford’s  pleasant  alternative  to  Gould, — go  to 
jail  or  produce  your  books.  This  brought  the 
contumacious  President  to  terms ;  he  sent  his 
books  to  court,  and  was  released  on  tea  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  bail. 


The  “  Workingmen’s  International  Associa¬ 
tion”  has  recently  resolved  at  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  that  “the  Communists  of  Paris 
deserve  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all 
true  lovers  of  liberty.”  We  should  be  very 
sorry  to  learn  that  this  body  with  the  high- 
sounding  name  represents  any  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  so-callcd  workingmen  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  Communists  of  Paris 
are,  their  acts  for  the  last  two  months  abun¬ 
dantly  testily  ;  and  it  would  be  horrible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  have  tlie  sympathies  of  our 
people  in  their ‘lawless  and  destructive  schemes. 
We  do  not  so  believe,  the  Workingmen’s  Inter¬ 
national  Association  to  the  contrary,  notwitli- 
standing.  The  Communists  are  to  be  pitied  for 
their  folly  and  blindness,  and  perhaps  for  their 
suffering ;  but  co-operation  to  their  ends  under¬ 
mines  the  whole  foundation  of  law  and  order 
and  society.  We  undoubtedly  number  in  our 
population  certain  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  who 
call  themselves  “  reformers,”  and  are  in  warm 
sympatliy  with  the  agrarian  mob  of  Paris ;  but 
it  is  sum  enough  to  assert  that  these  addle- 
brained  persons  have  no  more  than  a  small  fol¬ 
lowing  among  those  who  constitute  what  are 
technically  called  the  working-classes. 


We  have  always  believed  Chicago  a  progres¬ 
sive  city,  and  now  we  have  actual  proot  for  the 
belief.  Some  weeks  ago  one  Leonard  killed  a 
man  named  Scanland.  The  murdered  man’s 
wife  was  Leonard’s  sister,  and  had  not  been  well 
treated  by  her  husband,  who  had  become  infat¬ 
uated  with  another  woman.  Leonard  did  not 
deny  the  commission  of  the  act  with  which  he 


was  charged,  and  it  was  of  coarse  presumed 
that  he  would  be  indicted  and  tried,  and  the 
question  of  extenuating  circumstances  passed 
upon  in  the  usual  manner.  But  Chicago  is  a 
progressive  city,  and  nothing  of  this  humdrum 
sort  took  place.  The  grand  jury  came  together 
last  week,  heard  the  testimony  offered  for  an  in¬ 
dictment,  and  discharged  Leonard  from  custody. 
Grand  juries  necessarily  have  large  powers,  bat 
it  was  never  before  known  that  they  conld  par¬ 
don  avowed  criminals.  Some  captious  persons 
may  be  disposed  to  speak  of  this  proceeding  as 
a  public  scandal  or  a  farce  upon  justice,  but  they 
hold  advanced  views  in  these  Western  communi¬ 
ties,  and  we  shall  not  now  venture  to  criticise  tbe 
action  of  a  Chicago  grand  jury.  We  must  say, 
however,  that  if  what  it  did  is  legal  and  proper 
there  is  no  further  use  for  judges  and  petit  juries 
in  criminal  cases. 


Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  appears  to 
be  in  a  very  talkative  mood  nowadays.  Half 
a  dozen  travelling  correspondents  have  lately 
visited  him  at  his  quaint  old  house  in  northern 
Georgia,  to  each  of  whom  he  unbosomed  him¬ 
self  quite  freely  in  reference  to  the  questions  of 
the  hour.  He  evidently  regards  his  opinions  of 
much  more  consequence  than  the  country  does, 
for  when  he  speaks  of  State  rights,  the  political 
future,  the  condition  of  the  ^nth,  tne  next 
Presidential  canvass,  and  the  nation’s  policy  of 
reconstruction,  he  invariably  requires  his  lis¬ 
tener  to  regard  the  conversation  as  confidential, 
and  refrain  from  printing  what  be  says.  We 
are  duly  informed,  however,  that  he  thinks  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  gross  usurpations  of  power,  bom  of 
force  and  fraud,”  that  he  considers  we  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  centralized  despotism,  that 
the  negroes  are  a  dependent  race  and  lack  well- 
balan^  judgment,  that  all  respectable  men 
regret  and  condemn  the  Kn-Klnx  outrages,  that 
Frank  Blair  is  not  only  a  man  of  nerve,  but  air 
intelligent  statesman,  and  that  Tammany  is  a 
disgrace  and  abomination  to  the  country.  One 
solitary  glean  of  good  sense  —  what  he  says 
about  Tammany  —  cannot  save  him  from  co‘n- 
demnation.  Knowing  his  views  on  the  other 
ints  named,  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  what 
formulated  confidentially.  Mr.  Stephens  is 
as  hostile  as  ever  to  the  cause  which  triumphed 
in  the  rebellion,  and  as  far  as  ever  from  possess¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  leader  in 
the  enlightened  republic  of  1871. 


There  appear  to  be  suspicions  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  San  Domingo  project  is  coming  to 
the  front  again  at  the  extra  session  of  tbe  Sen¬ 
ate.  There  are  two  reasons  wire  we  do  not 
share  this  suspicion  :  first,  the  President  has 
committed  the  scheme  to  the  judgment  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people;  and,  second,  the  Senate 
must  be  convinced  that  the  country  is  opposed 
to  further  agitation  thereon  at  present.  We 
presume  the  President  may  submit  a  number  of 
nominations  for  the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
may  also  be  called  on  to  grant  an  extension  of 
time  for  settling  claims  under  the  Mexican  treaty. 
Its  chief  business,  however,  in  our  opinion,  will 
be  with  the  documents  from  the  joint  English- 
American  commission.  It  seems  necessary  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  body 
of  gentlemen  was  not  empowered  to  settle  any 
of  me  issues  pending  between  the  two  countries, 
but  simply  to  agree  npon  a  basis  of  settlement. 
They  have  so  agreed,  and  the  Senate  is  asked 
to  say  if  it  can  assent,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  a  settlement  on  their  basis.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  hope  it  may  be  able  to  do  so  without 
an  abandonment  of  national  right  or  a  violation 
of  American  principles. 


The  Connecticut  election  of  Uiis  spring  may 
hereafter  be  cited  by  the  politicians  when  they 
are  urging  their  adherents  to  be  sure  and  bring 
out  the  last  voter.  The  result  was  so  close  that 
it  can  be  determined  only  by  empowerii^  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  to  investigate  the  legality  of  cer¬ 
tain  returns  by  sending  for  persons  and  papers. 
The  session  of  the  legulature  begins,  therefore, 
without  the  annual  parade  as  welfas  without  the 
annual  message.  If  the  law  requiriiw  Congress 
to  assemble  at  the  beginning  of  its  official  exist¬ 
ence  had  not  been  repealed,  it  is  probable  that 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to  provide  for 
Congressional  elections  in  November  instead  of 
in  April.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  such  a 
change  is  judicious  on  other  grounds,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  proximity  of  the  State  to 
New  York  City.  ’The  rougM  and  rasters  of 
that  city  now  vote  early  and  often  in  November 
at  home,  and  use  much  endeavor  to  do  so  in  April 
at  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  other  outlying 
cities.  Tney  would  at  least  be  somewhat  in¬ 
commoded  in  the  discharge  of  tbeir  duties  if  the 
New  York  and  Connecticut  elections  were  held 
on  the  same  day  each  year. 


The  nnion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  formally  concluded  a  year  ago, 
has  been  productive  of  such  good  results  that 
we  can  readily  see  why  the  members  of  that 
ecclesiastical  b^y  anticipate  a  memorable  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  General  Assembly  near  tbe  end  of 
the  present  month.  When  the  union  took  place 
it  was  resolved  with  much  emotion  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  event  by  raising  a  five-million-dollar 
fund  chiefly  for  educational  purposes.  At  a 
recent  conference  it  was  stated  that  the  desired 
amount  is  already  nearly  pledged,  and  that  by 
the  time  the  Assembly  concludes  its  session  the 
work  will  probably  be  done.  This  statement 
is  rich  in  significance  and  suggestion.  The 


money  can  be  put  to  most  admirable  use  in  sns- 
taining  colleges  and  universities,  and  may  be 
made  a  means  for  benefiting  the  whole  country 
in  ways  not  to  be  enumerated.  Without 
trenching  in  the  least  npon  theological  ques¬ 
tions,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  rejoice 
in  tbe  prospects  of  the  united  church,  and  hope 
it  may  be  greatly  successful  in  the  educational 
work  it  has  undertaken. 


The  field  campaign  of  the  railroad  war  in  Il¬ 
linois  was  commendably  brief  and  active.  The 
Peoria  and  Rock  Island  and  the  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  companies  fell  into  a  quarrel  about 
their  respective  rights  to  a  certain  section  of 
track  in  tbe  dty  of  Peoria.  One  company  en¬ 
tered  five  engines  for  battle,  while  the  other  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  producing  three.  These  had 
a  lively  contest  of  running  into  one  another  for 
about  an  hour,  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  the 
place  coming  ont  to  witness  the  engagement 
and  enjoy  the  fun,  as  people  of  the  rural  districts 
will,  and  tbe  conflict  enaed  quite  to  their  grati¬ 
fication,  —  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  winning  the 
day.  Happy  Peorians,  to  live  in  the  city  where 
engine-tmasiung  has  become  one  of  the  fine  arts ! 
Let  them  not  te  griev^  that  the  envious  Chi¬ 
cago  road  has  retdiated  with  an  injunction. 


We  hope  to  soon  learn  that  the  President  is 
moving  in  the  matter  of  civil-service  reform. 
Congress  has  not  only  given  him  ample  power 
in  the  premises,  but  lias  appropriated  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  of  carrying 
out  any  plan  he  may  adopt.  Nothing  is  re¬ 
quired,  therefore,  but  that  he  indicate  an  active 
purpose  to  put  the  law  of  Congress  into  opera¬ 
tion.  Senators  Trumbull,  Patterson,  Schurz, 
and  others  who  were  prominent  in  securing  the 
passage  of  this  law  are  easily  accessible,  and  it 
cannot  be  but  they  will  readily  respond  to 
General  Grant’s  call  for  assistance  in  framing 
machinery  to  make  the  act  effective.  It  seems 
to  ns  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once,  so  as 
to  ret  the  good  work  well  begun  before  t^  heat 
and  dulness  of  summer  comes. 


General  Sherman  is  an  excellent  military 
officer,  but  he  is  troubled  with  an  excessively 
unruly  tongue.  He  has  lately  made  a  little 
speech  at  New  Orleans.  Whether  he  used  the 
words  ascribed  to  him,  or  whether  he  expressed 
entirely  different  opinions,  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  The  objection  is  that  he  should 
have  touched  political  matters  at  all.  In  view  of 
the  imminence  of  military  operations  in  the  South 
and  bis  relations  thereto,  the  county  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  know  that  he  had  no  political  predilec¬ 
tions.  As  a  usual  thing,  generals  mue  very 
injudicious  orators.  We  wi^  it  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional  for  one  man  to  attempt  to  fill  both  offices 
simultaneously. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Wild  Bill,  once  famous  in  magazine  litera¬ 
ture,  has  just  been  appointed  Marshal  of  the 
town  of  Abilene,  Kansas. 

—  An  Austrian  Baroness  and  a  Russian  Prin¬ 
cess  will  shortly  take  to  the  stage  in  London. 
On  the  bills  the  latter  will  appear  as  H.  R.  H. 

—Prentice  Mnlford  denies  he  is  the  successor 
of  Bret  Harte,  that  he  is  the  editor  of  The 
Overland,  or  that  ho  has  any  connection  with  the 
magazine.  He  adds  that  he  is  “  nobody,”  and 
that  he  is  sadly  in  need  of  $  25. 

—  Adolph  Moak,  of  Dubuque,  just  dead,  was 
wealthy  and  eccentric.  He  drove  a  span  of 
grays  that  cost  S  2,500  in  gold,  and  under  the 
seat  of  the  carriage  was  an  ice-chest  in  which  ho 
carried  wines  and  provisions,  so  that  he  conld 
dine  whenever  he  chose. 

—  It  is  stated  that  Du  Chailln,  the  gorilla- 
hunter,  whose  head-quarters  for  some  time  past 
have  b^  in  New  York,  is  soon  to  visit  Swe^n, 
Norway,  Lapland,  and  other  hyperborean  re¬ 
gions  to  make  further  explorations  and  obtain 
material  for  the  composition  of  new  adventures. 

—  The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  sailed  on  the 
19th  instant  to  attend  the  London  Unitarian 
Conference,  and  daring  his  absence  bis  pulpit  in 
Chicago  will  be  liberally  supplied  by  Dr.  Bel¬ 
lows,  of  New  York,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of 
Boston,  A.  D.  Mayo  and  Thomas  McYickers,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Elliot,  of  St.  Louis. 

—  William  Hawk,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  saved 
the  life  of  Andrew  Phelps  by  dragging  him  out  of 
the  Honsatonic  River  in  Massachusetts  in  1820, 
and  a  few  days  ago  —  long  after  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  it  —  he  was  rewarded  for  his  brave 
act  by  a  service  of  silver  from  the  man  he  had 
saved.  This  is  a  notable  corroboration  of  the 
scriptural  precept :  “  Cast  thy  bread  npon  the 
waters,  for  thou  shall  find  it  after  many  days,” 
— in  this  instance  as  many  days  as  there  are  in 
fifty-one  years. 

—  The  list  of  living  writers  who  are  natives  of 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  includes  the  names 
of  Caleb  CnsUng,  J.  G.  Whittier,  Ex- President 
Leonard  Woods,  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams, 
Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Professor  Benjamin 
Peirce,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  Bishop  Thomas'  M.  Clark, 
George  Lnnt,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Mrs. 
Horace  Moan,  William  W.  Stoir,  Epes  Sargent, 
Rev.  Charles ‘T.  Brooks,  Lydia  L.  A.  Very,  Ed¬ 
win  P.  Whipple,  R.  S.  Spofibrd,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Robert  S.  Rantonl,  Lucy  Larcom, 
and  Gail  Hamilton. 
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But  the  stabs  came  too  fast.  Sir  Charles 
shook  her  off,  and  looked  wildly  round  for 
a  weapon  to  strike  his  insulter  with. 

“  Curse  him  and  his  brat  I  ”  he  cried. 
“  They  shall  neither  of  them  —  I  ’ll  kill 
them  both.” 

He  sprang  fiercely  at  the  wall,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  weakly  condition,  raised 
himself  above  it,  and  glared  over  with  a  face 
so  full  of  fury  that  Richard  Bassett  recoiled 
in  dismay  for  a  moment,  and  said,  “  Run  I 
run  t  He  ’ll  hurt  the  child  I  ” 

But  the  next  moment  Sir  Charles’s  hands 
lost  their  power;  he  uttered  a  miserable 
moan,  and  fell  gasping  under  the  wall  in  an 
epileptic  fit,  with  all  the  terrible  symptoms 
1  have  described  in  a  previous  portion  of 
this  story.  These  were  new  to  his  poor 
wife,  and,  as  she  strove  in  vain  to  control 
his  fearful  convulsions,  her  shrieks  rent  the 
air.  Indeed,  her  screams  were  so  appalling 
that  Bassett  himself  sprang  at  the  wall  and, 
by  a  groat  effort  of  strensith,  drew  himself 
up,  and  peered  down,  with  white  face,  at 
the  glaring  eyes,  clenched  teeth,  purple  face, 
and  foaming  lips,  of  his  enemy,  and  his 
body  that  bounded  convulsively  on  the 
ground  with  incredible  violence. 

At  that  moment  humanity  prevailed  over 
everything,  and  he  flung  himself  over  the 
wall,  and  in  his  haste  got  rather  a  heavy 
fall  himself.  “  It  is  a  fit  I  ”  he  cried,  and, 
running  to  the  brook  close  by,  filled  his 
hat  with  water,  and  was  about  to  dash  it 
over  Sir  Charles’s  face. 


his  beloved  head  with  her  tender  arm ;  but 
Mr.  Angelo  told  her  it  was  better  to  keep 
the  he^  low,  that  the  blood  might  flow 
back  to  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

She  cast  a  look  of  melting  gratitude  on 
her  adviser,  and  composed  herself  to  apply 
stimulants  under  his  direction  and  advice. 

Thus  judiciously  treated.  Sir  Charles  be¬ 
gan  to  recover  consciousness  in  part.  He 
stared  and  muttered  incoherently.  Lady 
Bassett  thanked  God  on  her  knees,  and  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Angelo  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  stretched  out  both  hands  to  hh^  with 
an  indescribable  eloquence  of  gratitude. 
He  gave  her  his  hands  timidly,  and  she 
pressed  them  both  with  all  her  soul.  Un¬ 
consciously  she  sent  a  rapturous  thrill 
through  the  young  man’s  body :  he  blushed, 
and  then  turned  pale,  and  felt  for  a  moment 
almost  faint  with  rapture  at  that  sweet  and 
unexpected  pressure  of  her  soft  hands. 

But  at  this  moment  Sir  Charles  broke 
out  in  a  sort  of  dry,  business-like  voice, 
“  I  ’ll  kill  the  viper  and  his  brood.”  Then 
he  stared  at  Mr.  Angelo,  and  could  not 
make  him  out  at  first.  “  Ah !  ”  said  he, 
complacently,  “  this  is  my  private  tutor :  a 
man  of  learning.  I  read  Ilomer  with  him ; 
but  I  have  forgotten  it,  all  but  one  line,  — 

“vTTirios  PS  iraTepa  KTUvitiD  raiSat  KaraXtiTti.” 

That ’s  a  beautiful  verse.  Homer,  old  boy, 
I  ’ll  take  your  advice :  I  ’ll  kill  the  heir-at- 
law,  and  his  brat  as  well,  and,  when  they 
are  dead  and  well  seasoned,  I  ’ll  sell  them 


[Bntaied  accordiDS  to  Act  of  Oongtess,  In  the  year  1871, 
by  James  R.  Osoood  A  Vo.,  in  the  Offlce  of  the  Libra- 
rian  of  Vongress,  at  Washington.] 


A  TEllKIULE  TEMFrATION, 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READR, 


AirrnoR  or  “  rwt  puv,'’  “  oairrrrH 
TOL’BSELP  IS  ms  PUCE.' 


CHAPTER  THE  TWEl.FTH. 

SIR  CHARLES  BASSETT  was  in  high 
s(>irits  this  afternoon,  indeed  a  little  too 
high. 

“  Bella,  my  love,”  said  he,  “  now  I’ll  tell 
you  why  I  made  you  give  me  your  signature 
this  morning.  Thie  money  has  all  come  in 
for  the  wood,  and  this  very  day  I  sent  Old¬ 
field  instructions  to  open  an  account  for  you 
with  a  London  banker. 

Lady  Bassett  looked  at  him  with  tears  of 
tenderness  in  her  eyes.  “  Dearest,”  said 
she,  “  I  have  plenty  of  money ;  but  the  love, 
to  which  I  owe  this  present,  that  is  my  trea¬ 
sure  of  treasure.s.  Well,  I  accept  it,  Charles; 
but  don’t  ask  me  to  spend  it  on  myself ;  1 
should  feel  I  was  robbing  you.” 

“  It  is  nothing  to  me  how  you  spend  it ;  I 
have  saved  it  from  the  enemy.” 

Now  that  very  enemy  heard  these  words. 
He  had  looked  from  the  “  Heir’s  Tower  ” 
and  seen  Sir  Charles  and  Larlv  Bassett 
walking  on  their  side  the  wall,  and 
the  nurse  carrying  his  heir  on  the  sy  s-? 

other  side. 

He  had  come  down  to  look  at  his 
but  he  walked 


child  in  the  sun  . 
softly,  on  the  chance  of  overhear¬ 
ing  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett 
say  something  or  other  about  his 
health ;  his  design  went  no  further 
than  that ;  but  the  fate  of  listeners 
is  proverbial. 

Lady  Bassett  endeavored  to  di¬ 
vert  her  husband  from  the  topic  he 
seemed  to  be  approaching ;  it  al¬ 
ways  excited  him  now  and  did  him 
harm. 

“  Do  not  waste  your  thoughts  on 
that  enemy.  He  is  powerless.” 

“At  this  moment,  jjerhaps  ;  but 
his  turn  is  sure  to  come  again ;  and 
I  shall  provide  for  it;  I  mean  to 
live  on  half  mv  income,  and  settle 


the  other  half'  on  ^ 
on  the  clause  in  the  entail,  and, tell  Wi  v 

all  the  timber  on  the  estate,  except  f  ' 
about  the  home-park,  and  my  best 
covers.  It  will  take  me  some  years  ||j|Ug 
to  do  this ;  I  must  not  glut  the  mar- 
ket,  and  spoil  your  profits ;  but  ev- 
ery  yi*.ir  I’ll  have  a  fall  till  I  have 
denudi'd  Mr.  Bassett’s  inheritance, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  swelled  your 
banker’s  account  to  a  Plum.  Bella  BHB 
—  I  have  had  a  shake.  Plven  now  ?■ 
that  I  am  better  such  a  pain  goes  ; 
through  my  head,  like  a  bulh;t  ' 
crushing  through  it,  whenever  I  ■'Yf.in 
get  excited.  I  don’t  think  I  shall 
be  a  long-lived  man.  But  never 
mind,  I’ll  live  as  long  as  I  can; 
and  while  I  do  live  I’ll  work  for  you,  and 
against  that  villain.” 

“  Charles,”  cried  Lady  Bassett,  “  I  im¬ 
plore  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  away  from 
that  man,  and  to  give  up  these  idle  schemes. 
Were  you  to  die  1  should  soon  follow  you ; 
so  pray  do  not  shorten  your  life  by  these 
angiy  passions,  or  you  will  shorten  mine.” 

This  appeal  acted  powerfully  on  Sir 
Charles,  and  he  left  off  suddenly  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  tried  to  compose  him¬ 
self. 

But  his  words  had  now  rsi.sed  a  corre¬ 
sponding  fury  on  the  other  side  of  that  boun¬ 
dary  wall.  Richard  Bassett,  stung  with 
rage,  and,  unlike  his  high-bred  courin,  ac¬ 
customed  to  mix  cunning  oven  with  his  fury, 
gave  him  a  terrible  blow,  —  a  very  coup  tie 
Jarnac.  He  Sjxike  nf  him  ;  he  ran  forwaixl 
to  the  lurse,  and  said  very  loud,  “  Let  me 
see  the  little  darling;  he  does  you  cred¬ 
it  ;  what  fat  cheeks  1  —  what  arms  I  —  an 
infant  Hercules  I  'Tht're,  take  him  up  the 
mound.  Now  lift  him  in  your  arms,  and  let 
him  see  his  inheritance.  Higher,  nurs', 
higher.  Ay,  crow  away,  youngster;  all 
that  is  yours,  —  houf^e,  and  land,  and  all. 
They  may  steal  the  trees,  thev  can’t  make 
away  with  the  broad  acres,  lla  1  I  believe 
he  understands  every  word,  nurse.  See 
how  he  smiles  and  crows.” 

At  the  sound  of  Bassett’s  voice  Sir  Charles 
started,  and  at  the  first  taunt,  he  uttered 
something  between  a  moan  and  a  roar  as  of 
a  wounded  lion. 

“  Come  away,”  cried  Lady  Bassett.  “  He 
is  doing  it  OB  purpose.” 


“THEN  —  WHISPER,  MY  LADY.”  (SEE  PAGE  437.) 


to  that  old  timber-merchant,  the  devil,  to 
make  hell  hotter.  Order  my  horse,  some¬ 
body,  this  minute.” 

During  this  tirade  Lady  Bassett’s  hands 
kept  clutching,  as  if  to  stop  it,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  horror. 

Mr.  Angelo  came  again  to  her  rescue.  He 
affected  to  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
told  the  servants  they  need  not  wait,  Sir 
Charles  was  coming  to  himself  by  degrees, 
and  the  danger  was  all  over. 

But  when  the  servants  were  rone  he  said 
to  Lady  Bassett,  seriously,  “I  would  not 
let  any  servant  be  about  Sir  Charles,  except 
this  one.  She  is  evidently  attached  to  you. 
Suisse  we  take  him  to  his  own  room.’’ 

He  then  made  Mary  Wells  a  signal,  and 
th^  carried  him  up  stairs. 

Sir  Charles  talked  all  the  while  with 
pitiable  vehemence  indeed  it  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  babble,  like  a  brook. 

Mary  Wells  was  taking  him  into  his  own 
room,  but  Lady  Bassett  said,  “  No ;  into  my 
room.  O,  I  will  never  let  him  out  of  my 
sight  again.” 

Then  they  carried  him  into  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett’s  bedroom,  and  laid  him  gently  down 
on  a  couch  there. 

He  looked  round,  observed  the  locality, 
and  uttered  a  little  sigh  of  complacency. 
He  left  off  talking  for  the  present,  and 
seemed  to  doze. 

The  place,  which  exerted  this  soothing 
influence  on  Sir  Charles,  had  a  contrary  and 
strange  effect  on  Mr.  Angelo. 

It  wa^  of  palatial  size,  and  lighted  by 
two  side  windows  and  an  oriel  wmdow  at 


But  Lady  Bassett  repelled  him  with  hor¬ 
ror.  “  Don’t  touch  him,  you  villain  I  You 
have  killed  him.”  And  then  she  shrieked 
again. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Angelo  dashed  up, 
and  saw  at  a  glance  what  it  was,  for  he  had 
studied  medicine  a  little.  He  said,  “  It  is 
epilepsy.  Leave  him  to  me.”  He  managed, 
by  his  great  strength,  to  keep  the  patient’s 
head  down  till  the  face  got  pale  and  the 
limbs  still ;  then,  telling  Lady  Bassett  not 
to  alarm  herself  too  much,  he  lifted  Sir 
Charles,  and  actually  proceeded  to  carry 
him  towanls  the  house.  Lady  Bassett, 
weeping,  proffered  her  assistance,  and  so 
did  Mary  Wells ;  but  this  athlete  said  a  lit¬ 
tle  brusquelv.  “  No,  no  ;  I  have  practised 
this  sort  of  thing  ” ;  and,  partly  by  his  rare 
strength,  partly  by  his  familiarity  with  all 
athletic  feats,  carried  the  insensible  baronet 
to  his  own  houst',  as  I  have  seen  my  accom- 
)ilished  friend  Mr.  Henry  Neville  carry  a 
tall  actress  on  the  mimic  stage ;  only,  the 
distance  being  much  longer,  the  perspira¬ 
tion  rolled  down  Mr.  Angelo’s  face  with  so 
sustained  an  effort. 

He  laid  him  gently  on  the  floor  of  his 
study,  while  Lady  Bassett  sent  two  grooms 
galloping  for  medical  advice,  and  naif  a 
dozen  servants  running  for  this  and  that 
stimulant,  as  one  thing  after  another  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  agitated  mind.  The  very 
rustling  of  dresses  and  scurry  of  feet  over¬ 
head  told  all  the  house  a  great  calamity  had 
stricken  it. 

Lady  Bassett  hung  over  the  sufferer, 
sighing  piteously,  ana  was  for  supporting 


etly  brought  her  littm  bed  into  the  dressing- 
room,  and  laid  it  on  the  floor. 

Her  judgment  proved  right ;  Sir  Charles 
was  no  better  next  day,  nor  the  day  after. 
He  brooded  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  when 
he  talked  there  was  an  incoherence  in  his 
discourse ;  above  all,  he  seemed  incapable 
of  talking  long  on  any  subject  without  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  fatal  one  of  his  childless¬ 
ness  ;  and  when  he  did  return  to  this  it 
was  sure  to  make  him  either  dee^y  dejected 
or  else  violent  against  Richard  Bassett  and 
Ms  son ;  he  swore  at  them,  and  said  they 
were  waiting  for  his  shoes. 

Lady  Bassett’s  anxiety  deepened;  strange 
fears  came  over  her.  Slie  put  subtle  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  doctor ;  be  returned  obscure  an¬ 
swers,  and  went  on  prescribing  medicines 
that  had  no  effect. 

She  looked  wistfully  into  Mary  Wells’s 
face,  and  there  she  saw  her  own  thoughts 
reflated. 

“Mary,”  said  she,  one  day,  m  a  low 
voice,  “  what  do  they  say  in  the  kitchen  ?  ” 

“  Soma  say  one  thing,  lenM  anoth«r> 
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What  can  thej  say  ?  IlMy  never  see  him, 
and  never  shall,  while  I  am  here.” 

This  reminded  Lady  Bassett  that  Mary’s 
time  was  up.  The  idea  of  a  stranger  tak> 
ing  her  plam,  and  seeing  Sir  Charles  in  his 
present  condition,  was  horrible  to  her.  “  O 
Mary,”  said  she,  piteously,  “  surely  you  will 
not  leave  me  just  now  1  ” 

“  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay,  my  lady  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  ask  it  ?  How  can  I  hope  to 
find  such  devotion  as  yours,  such  fidelity, 
and,  above  all,  such  secrecy  ?  Ah,  Mary,  I 
am  the  most  unhappy  lady  in  all  Englimd 
this  day.” 

Then  she  began  to  cry  bitterl  v,  and  Mary 
Wells  cried  with  her,  and  said  she  would 
stay  as  long  as  she  could ;  but,  said  she,  “  I 
gave  you  ^od  advice,  my  lady,  and  so  you 
will  find.” 

Lady  Bassett  made  no  answer  whatever, 
and  that  disappointed  Mary,  for  she  wanted 
a  discussion. 

The  days  rolled  on,  and  brought  no  change 
for  the  better.  Sir  Charles  continued  to 
brood  on  his  one  misfortune.  He  refused 
to  go  out  of  doors,  even  into  the  garden, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  seen.  “  1  don’t  mind  a  couple  of  wo¬ 
men,”  said  he,  gravely ;  “  but  no  man  shall 
see  Charles  Bassett  in  his  present  state. 
No.  Patience  ■!  Patience  I  I  ’ll  wait  till 
Heaven  takes  |Mty  on  me.  Alter  all,  it 
would  be  a  shame  that  such  a  race  as  mine 
shmild  die  oat,  and  these  fine  estates  go  to 
blackguards  and  poachers  and  anonymous 
letter-writers.” 

Lady  Bassett  used  to  coax  him  to  walk  in 
the  corridor  j  but,  eveu  then,  he  ordered 
Mary  Wells  to  keep  watch,  and  let  none  of 
the  servants  come  that  way.  From  words 
he  let  fall,  it  seems  he  thought  “  childless¬ 
ness  ”  was  written  on  his  face,  and  that  it 
bad  somehow  degraded  his  features. 

Now  a  wealthy  and  popular  baronet  could 
not  thus  immure  himself  for  any  length  of 
time  without  exciting  curiosity,  and  setting 
all  manner  of  rumprs  afloat.  V isitors  poured 
into  Huntercombe  to  inquire. 

Lady  Bassett  excused  herself  to  many; 
but  some  of  her  own  sex  she  thought  it  best 
to  encounter.  'This  subjected  her  to  the  insidi¬ 
ous  attacks  of  curiosity  admirably  veiled  with 
s}'mpathy.  The  assailants  were  marvellously 
subtle ;  but  so  was  the  devoted  wife.  She 
gave  1^  for  kiss,  and  equivoque  for  equi¬ 
voque  :  she  seemed  grateful  for  each  visit ; 
but  they  got  nothing  out  of  her,  except  that 
Sir  Charles’s  nerves  were  shaken  by  his  fall, 
and  that  she  was  playing  the  tyrant  for 
once,  and  insisting  on  absolute  quiet  for  her 
patient. 

One  visitor  she  never  refused,  —  Mr.  An¬ 
gelo.  He,  from  the  first,  had  been  her  true 
friend;  had  carried  Sir  Charles  away  fix)m 
the  enemy,  and  then  had  dismissed  the  gap¬ 
ing  servants.  She  saw  that  he  had  divmra 
her  calamity,  and  she  knew,  from  things  he 
said  to  her,  that  he  would  never  breathe 
a  word  out  of  doors.  She  confided  in  him. 
She  told  him  Mr.  Bassett  was  the  real  cause 
of  all  this  misery.  He  had  insulted  Sir 
Charles :  the  nature  of  this  insult  she  sup¬ 
pressed.  “  And,  O  Mr.  Angelo,”  said  she, 
‘‘  that  man  is  my  terror  night  and  day.  I 
don’t  know  what  he  can  do ;  but  I  feel  he 
will  do  something,  if  ever  he  learns  my  poor 
husband’s  condition.” 

“  I  trust.  Lady  Bassett,  you  are  convinced 
he  will  learn  nothing  from  me.  Indeed,  I 
will  tell  the  ruffian  anything  you  like  :  he 
has  been  sounding  me  a  little ;  called  to  in¬ 
quire  after  his  poor  cousin  —  the  hypocrite  I  ” 

“  How  good  you  are  I  Please  teu  him  ab¬ 
solute  repose  is  prescribed  for  a  time ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  Sir  Charles’s  ultimate 
recovery.” 

Mr.  Angelo  promised  heartily. 

Mary  Wells  was  not  enough :  a  womau 
must  have  a  man  to  lean  on  in  trouble ;  and 
Lady  Bassett  leaned  on  Mr.  Angelo.  She 
even  obeyed  him.  One  day  he  told  her 
that  her  own  health  would  fail  if  she  sat  al¬ 
ways  in  the  sick-room;  she  must  walk  an 
hour  every'  day. 

“  Must  I  ?  ”  said  she,  sweetly. 

“  Yes,  even  if  it  is  only  in  your  own 
garden.” 

From  that  time  she  used  to  walk  with  him 
nearly  every  day. 

Richard  Bassett  saw  this  from  his  tow¬ 
er  of  observation,  —  saw  it,  and  chuckled. 
“  Aha  1  ”  said  he.  “  Husband  sick  in  bed. 
Wife  walking  in  the  garden  with  a  young 
man,  —  a  parson  too.  He  is  dark,  she  is 
fair.  Something  will  come  of  this.  Ha, 
ha!” 

Lady  Bassett  now  talked  of  sending  to 
London  for  advice;  but  Mary  Wells  dis¬ 
suaded  her.  Physic  can’t  cure  him :  there ’s 
only  one  can  cure  him,  and  that  is  youraelfi 
my  lady**' 


“  Ah,  would  to  Heaven  I  could  I  ” 

“  Try  mtf  way,  and  you  will  see,  my  lady.” 

“  What,  that  way  1  O  no,  ne!  ” 

“  Well,  then,  if  you  won’t,  nobody  else 
can.” 

Such  speeches  as  these,  often  repeated, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  Charles’s  melan¬ 
choly  en  the  other,  drove  Lady  Bassett 
almost  wild  with  distress  and  perplexity. 

Meanwhile  her  vague  fears  of  Ricliard 
Bassett  were  being  gradually  realized. 

Bassett  employed  I^lieeler  to  sound  Dr. 
Willis  as  to  his  patient’s  condition. 

Dr.  Willis,  true  to  the  honorable  tra¬ 
ditions  of  his  profession,  would  tell  him 
nothing.  But  Dr.  Willis  had  a  wife.  She 
pumpeid  him,  and  Wheeler  pumped  her. 

By  this  channel  Wheeler  got  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  account  of  Sir  Charles’s  state. 
He  carried  it  to  Bassett,  and  the  pair  put 
their  heads  together. 

The  consultation  lasted  all  night,  and 
finally  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action  was 
settle.  Wheeler  stipulated  that  the  law 
should  not  be  broken  in  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticular,  but  onlv  stretched. 

Foim  days  after  this  conference  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  two  spruce  gentle¬ 
men  dressed  in  black,  sat  upon  the  “  Heir’s 
Tower  ”  watching  Huntercombe  Hall. 

Thev  watched,  and  watched,  until  they 
saw  Mr.  Angelo  make  his  usual  daily  call. 

Then  they  watched,  and  watched,  until 
Lady  Bassett  and  the  young  clergyman 
came  out,  and  strolled  together  into  the 
shrubbery. 

'Then  the  two  gentlemeu  went  down  the 
stairs,  and  were  hastily  conducted  by  Bas¬ 
sett  to  Huntercombe  Hall. 

They  rang  the  bell,  and  the  taller  said, 
in  a  business-like  voice,  “  Dr.  Mosely,  from 
Dr.  WilUs.” 

Mary  Wells  was  sent  for,  and  Dr.  Mosely 
said,  “  Dr.  Willis  is  unable  to  come  to-day, 
and  has  sent  me.” 

Mary  Wells  conducted  him  to  the  patient. 
The  other  genUeman  followed. 

“  Who  is  this  ?  ”  said  Mary.  “  I  can’t 
let  all  the  world  in  to  see  him.’’ 

“It  is  Mr.  Donkyn,  the  surgeon.  Dr. 
Willis  wished  the  patient  to  be  examined 
with  the  stethoscope.  You  can  stay  outside, 
Mr.  Donkyn.” 

This  new  doctor  announced  himself  to 
Sir  Charles,  felt  his  pulse,  and  entered  at 
once  into  conversation  with  him. 

Sir  Charles  was  in  a  talking  mood,  and 
very  soon  said  one  or  two  inconsecutive 
things.  Dr.  Mosely  looked  at  Mary  Wells, 
and  said  he  would  write  a  prescription. 

As  soon  as  he  had  written  it,  “  Mr.  Don¬ 
kyn  I  ”  he  said,  very  loud,  “  Mr.  Donkyn  I  ” 

The  door  instantly  opened,  and  that 
worthy  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

“  Oblige  me,”  said  the  doctor  to  his  con¬ 
frere,  “  by  seeing  this  prescription  made  up ; 
and  you  can  examine  the  patient  yourself, 
but  do  not  fatigue  him.” 

With  this  he  retired  swiftly,  and  strolled 
dowu  the  corridor  to  wait  for  his  com¬ 
panion. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Mr.  Donkyn 
adopted  a  free-and-easy  style  with  Sir 
Charles,  and  that  gentleman  marked  his 
sense  of  the  indignity  by  turning  him  out 
of  the  room,  and  kiclcing  him  industriously 
half-way  down  the  passi^. 

Messrs.  Mosely  and  Donkyn  retired  to 
Highmore. 

Bassett  was  particularly  pleased  at  the 
baronet  having  kicked  Donkyn;  so  was 
Wheeler;  so  was  Dr.  Mosely.  Donkyn 
alone  did  not  share  the  general  enthusiasm. 

When  Sir  Charles  had  disposed  of  Mr. 
Donkyn,  he  turned  on  Mary  Wells,  and 
rated  her  soundly  for  brin^g  stran^is 
into  his  room  to  gratify  their  curiosity ; 
and  when  Lady  Bassett  came  in  he  made 
his  formal  complaint,  concluding  with  a 
proposal  that  one  of  two  persons  should 
leave  Huntercombe,  forever,  that  afternoon, 
—  Mary  Wells  or  Sir  Charles  Bassett. 

Mary  rralied,  not  to  him,  but  to  her  mis¬ 
tress.  “  He  came  from  Dr.  Willis,  my  lady ; 
it  was  Dr.  Mosely ;  and  the  other  gent  was 
a  suroeon.” 

“  'Two  medical  men,  sent  by  Dr.  Willis?  ” 
said  Lady  Bassett,  knitting  her  brow  with 
wonder  and  a  shade  of  doubt. 

“  A  couple  of  her  own  sweethearts,  sent 
by  herself/’  suggested  Sir  Charles. 

Lady  Bassett  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  hasty 
letter  to  Dr.  Willis.  “  S<end  a  groom  with 
it,  as  fiut  as  he  can  ride,”  said  she ;  and 
she  was  much  discompos^  and  nervous, 
and  imjMtient,  till  the  answer  came  back. 

Dr.  Willis  came  in  person.  “  I  sent  no 
one  to  take  my  place,”  said  he ;  “  I  esteem 
my  patient  too  highly  to  let  any  stranger 
prescribe  for  him,  or  even  see  him,  —  for  a 
few  days  to  come.” 

Lady  Bassett  sank  into  a  chair,  and  her 


eloquent  fiK-o  filled  with  an  undefinable 
terror. 

Mary  Wells,  being  on  her  defence,  put  in 
her  word.  “I  am  sure  he  was  a  doctor; 
for  he  wrote  a  prescription,  and  here ’t  is.” 

Dr.  Willis  examined  the  prescription  with 
no  friendly  eye. 

“  Acetate  of  morphia !  The  very  worst 
thing  that  could  be  given  him.  This  is  the 
favorite  of  the  specialists.  This  fatal  drug 
has  eaten  away  a  thousand  brains  for  one 
it  has  ever  benefited.” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  Lady  Bassett.  “  ‘  Special¬ 
ists  ’  I  what  are  they  ?  ” 

<<  Medical  men  who  confine  their  practice 
to  one  disease.” 

“  Mad  doctors,  he  means,”  said  the  pa¬ 
tient,  very  gravely. 

Lady  Bassett  turned  very  pale.  “  Then 
those  were  mad  doctors.” 

“  Never  you  mind,  Bella,”  said  Sir 
Charles.  “  1  kicked  the  fellow  handsome¬ 
ly.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Sir  Charles.” 

“  Why  ?  ” 

Dr.  Willis  looked  at  Lady  Bassett,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  I  shall  not  give  him  my 
real  reason  ” ;  and  then  said,  “  I  think  it 
very  undesirable  you  should  be  excited  and 
provoked  imtil  your  health  is  thoroughly 
restored.” 

Dr.  Willis  wrote  a  prescription,  and  re¬ 
tired. 

Lady  Bassett  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
trembled  all  over.  Her  divining  fit  was  on 
her ;  she  saw  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and 
filled  with  vague  fears. 

Mary  Wells  tried  to  comfort  her.  “  I  ’ll 
take  care  no  more  strangers  get  in  here,” 
said  she.  “  And,  my  lady,  if  you  are  afraid, 
why  not  have  the  keepers,  and  two  or  three 
more,  to  sleep  in  the  house?  for,  as  for 
them  footmen,  they  be  too  soft  to  fight.” 

“  I  will,”  said  Lady  Bassett ;  “  but  I  fear 
it  will  be  no  use.  Our  eneun-  has  so  many 
resources  unknown  to  me.  How  can  a  poor 
woman  fight  with  a  shadow,  that  comes  in 
a  moment,  and  strikes ;  and  then  is  gone 
and  leaves  his  victim  trembling.” 

Then  she  slipped  into  the  dressing-room, 
and  became  hysterical,  out  of  her  husband’s 
sight  and  hearing. 

Mary  Wells  nursed  her,  and,  when  she 
was  better,  whispered  in  her  ear,  “  Lose  no 
more  time  then.  Cure  him.  You  know 
the  way.” 


ENGLISH  ORATORS. 

T  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  Mr. 

Gladstone  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  that  ever  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  an  utter  ab¬ 
sence  in  all  his  efi'orts  of  what  we  may  call 
particular  sayings,  —  sayings,  that  is,  des¬ 
tined  to  be  remembered  for  their  wit,  or 
humor,  or  concise  force  or  grandeur.  How 
different  it  is  with  almost  every  otlier  con¬ 
spicuous  English  statesman  for  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years !  There  is  hardly  a  man  among 
them  who  has  not  uttered  sentences  that 
are  riveted  in  public  recollection,  and  will 
always  remain  so.  To  name  Chatham  — 
that  terrible  cornet  of  dragoons,  as  Wal¬ 
pole  styled  him  —  is  to  recall  at  once  the 
memorable  declaration  tliat  every  English¬ 
man’s  house  is  his  castle,  round  which  all 
the  winds  of  heaven  may  blow,  and  into 
which  everv  element  of  nature  may  enter, 
while  the  king  cannot,  for  he  dare  not. 
Burke,  —  of  whom  Robert  Hall  said  as  truly 
as  finely  that  his  imperial  imagination 
swayed  creation  and  laid  all  nature  under 
tribute,  —  what  an  embarrass  de  rkhesse  do 
his  notable  sayings  present,  including  that 
striking  retort,  pronounced  by  Macaulay  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  ever  heard  in  Par¬ 
liament,  when  in  answer  to  the  argument 
that  Warren  Hastings  must  have  been  be¬ 
loved  in  India  because  the  natives  bad 
erected  a  temple  to  him  at  Benares,  he  an¬ 
swered  that  as  the  Brahmins  worshipped 
some  gods  from  love,  so  they  worshipped 
others  from  fear,  erecting  shrines  not  only 
to  the  benignant  deities  of  plenty,  but  also 
to  the  fiends  who  rule  over  small-pox  and 
murder,  nor  did  he  dispute  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Hastings  to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pan¬ 
theon.  Sheridan,  —  who  is  there  that  is  not 
familiar  with  some  of  his  eloquent  sallies  of 
thought,  his  gay  effusions  of  fancy,  his 
dramatic  turns,  ms  epigrammatic  points,  — 
an  illustration  of  which  we  may  cite  in  the 
famous  reply  delivered  to  an  unbecoming 
sneer  of  the  second  Pitt,  then  a  very  young 
man,  about  his  proper  vocation  being  that 
of  a  dramatist,  when  Sheridan  observed 
that  if  he  ever  again  engaged  in  the  com¬ 
positions  alluded  to,  he  might  essay  an  im¬ 
provement  on  one  of  Ben  Johnson’s  best 
characters,  that  of  the  angry  boy  in  the  Al- 
chymist.  That  same  second  Pitt,  too,  is  the 


author  of  a  hundred  sentences  as  telling 
and  as  familiar  as  that  which  brought  down 
the  cheers  of  the  Mansion  House  on  his 
last  appearance  in  public,  —  viz.,  that  Eng¬ 
land  having  saved  herself  bv  her  ener>;y 
would  now  save  Europe  by  her  example. 
To  think  of  Canning  is  to  renew  our  recol¬ 
lection  of  that  proud  and  triumphant  asser¬ 
tion  made  in  defence  of  his  recognition  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  and  which 
might  well  cause  the  House  of  Commons  to 
rise,  as  it  did,  as  one  man  to  its  feet  and  to 
cheer,  —  to  wit,  that  he  had  called  a  New 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  Old. 

Peel’s  name  brings  back  many  sayings  of 
great  point  and  vigor,  crowned  by  that 
most  beautiful  and  touching  conviction  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  last  night  that  he  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  with  what¬ 
ever  feelings  men  of  different  parties  might 
look  back  upon  him  he  would  leave  a  name 
sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  It 
was  to  labor  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  tlieir  brow.  To  think  of  Palmer¬ 
ston  is  to  revive  instantaneously  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  famous  Civis  Itomanus  sum  doc¬ 
trine,  his  designation  of  a  sermonizin" 
speaker  as  “the  honorable  and  reverend 
gentleman,”  his  portraiture  of  the  variously 
composed  majority  against  him  on  the 
Chinese  question  as  “  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,”  and  his  scorn  of  the  timid  policy 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  as  “antiquated  imbe¬ 
cility.”  Lord  Derby,  —  the  Rupert  of  de¬ 
bate,  as  Bulwer  Lytton  termea  him,  the 
Seorpion  Stanley,  as  O’Connell  stigmatized 
him,  is  it  possible  to  forget  the  withering 
words  in  which  he  described  the  Agitator 
as  the  Big  Beggarman  of  his  country  ?  the 
ineffable  contempt  with  which  he  likened 
the  feeble  attack  on  himself  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  to  the  blows  struck  by  the  little 
Lancashire  wife  with  impunity  at  her  big 
husband,  whose  excuse  was  that  it  pleased 
her  and  didn’t  hurt  him,  and  the  convulsing 
humor  with  which,  after  describing  Earl 
Russell’s  foreign  policy  as  one  of  meddle 
and  muddle,  he  went  on  to  liken  that  noble¬ 
man’s  ti’uckling  to  the  strong  and  bullying 
of  the  weak  to  the  capabilities  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Bottom  of  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  who  would  on  occasions  “  roar  you 
as  it  would  do  any  man’s  heart  good  to  hear 
him,”  or  could  “aggravate  his  voice  so  that 
he  could  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking 
dove”?  Then  Mr.  Disraeli,  too,  what  a 
coiner  of  phrases  that  will  always  last  1  such 
as  “looming  in  the  future,”  “petul.anee  is 
not  wit,  and  insolence  is  not  invective,” 
“  England  does  not  love  coalitions,”  —  with 
such  cutting  and  abiding  sarcasms,  also,  as 
those  which  accused  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
of  drilling  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  guard- 
room,  and  degrading  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  into  a  vestry,  and  alleged,  in  refei^ 
ence  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  adoption  of  free 
trade,  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
had  caught  the  W’higs  bathing  and  had  run 
away  with  their  clothes.  Finally,  Earl 
Russell  is  to  be  credited  with  a  burst  as 
spirited  as  was  ever  made  in  Parliament, 
when  in  defence  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
Don  Pacifico  affair,  he  ileclared  (though 
with  characteristic  shabbiness  he  threw  his 
man  overboard  afterwards)  that  his  noble 
friend  had  not  acted  as  the  Minister  of 
Au.stria,  not  as  the  Minister  of  Russia,  not 
as  the  Minister  of  France,  or  any  other 
foreign  country,  but  only  as  the  Minister  of 
England.  All  these  are  remarkable  sayings, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  coincident  with 
the  mention  of  their  authors,  while  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  repeat,  with  all  his  immense 
and  varieid  powers,  is  not,  so  far  us  wo 
know,  the  author  of  a  single  sentence  which 
dwells  distinctly  in  public  recollection. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  GUSH. 
rpHE  whole  duty  of  man  as  taught  in 
1.  modern  fiction,  says  the  London  Daily 
News,  is,  it  would  appear,  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  woman.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
story-tellers  never  for  a  page  stray  beyond 
the  development  or  evolution  of  this  text. 
'The  outcry  against  sensation-mongering  has 
produced  a  reaction  in  favor  of  sentimental 
composition  which  owes  nothing  to  murder 
for  its  literary  value.  If  Miss  Blanche 
Amory  were  alive,  she  would  be  a  valuable 
client  for  the  contemporary  publishers. 
There  never  was  a  period  when  gush  was  so 
profitable  a  commodity.  The  tears  and  sobs 
of  emotion  which,  by  the  Horatian  precept, 
must  be  performed  %  the  artist,  in  order  to 
be  felt  and  echoed  by  his  audience,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fashionable  amongst  the  favorites 
of  the  circulating  library.  In  fact,  a  novel 
will  go  according  to  the  extent  and  power  of 
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its  water  privilege,  and  it  is  floated,  so  to 
write,  on  psj’chologieal  hydraulic  principles. 
Satire  has  disappeared  nearly  altogether. 
To  be  sure,  a  great  many  ladies  who  invent 
tales  reveal  curious  glimpses  of  feminine 
nature,  as  feminine  nature  is  understood  by 
them,  which  cynical  persons  of  a  diflerent 
sex  may  regai^  as  unconscious  indications 
of  a  spirit  of  bitter  humor;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  demand,  and  with  it  the  supply 
of  the  critical  and  disintegrating  element  in 
fiction,  is  rapidly  on  the  decrease. 


NATURAL  INK. 

There  is  a  plant  in  New  Grenada,  which, 
if  the  ink-makers  could  only  grow  it  in 
Buflicient  c^uantities,  would  be  a  fortune  to 
tliem.  It  18  commonly  known  as  the  ink 
plant,  and  the  juice  is  used  without  any 
preparation.  Its  properties  seem,  according 
to  a  tradition  in  the  country,  to  have  been 
discovered  during  the  Spanish  administra¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  written  documents  des¬ 
tined  fur  the  mother  country  were  embarked 
in  a  vessel,  and  transmitted  round  the  Cape. 
The  voyage  was  unusually  tempestuous,  and 
the  documents  got  wetted  with  salt  water ; 
those  written  with  common  ink  became  near¬ 
ly  illegible,  whereas  those  written  with 
“  chanchi  ”  (the  name  of  the  juice)  remained 
unaltered.  A  decree  was  Rierefore  issued 
that  all  Government  communications  should 
in  future  be  written  with  the  vegetable  juice. 
The  ink  is  of  a  reddish  color  when  freshly 
written,  becoming  perfectly  black  after  a 
few  hours,  and  it  has  the  recommendation 
of  not  corroding  steel  pens  so  readily  as 
ordinary  ink. 


PiiOFESSOR  Max  Muller,  in  a  recent 
lecture  on  Mythology,  pointed  out  the  absurd 
and  repulsive  chai^ter  of  ancient  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  asked  what  interest  such  idle  tales 
could  have  in  the  eyes  of  scholars  and  phi¬ 
losophers.  He  showed  that  not  only  ancient 
philosophers,  but  some  of  the  most  eminent 
thinkers  of  modem  times,  had  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  mythology  formed  an  important  part 
of  Schelling’s  Positive  Philosophy,  publimed 
atler  the  death  of  the  author,  in  1854.  Af¬ 
ter  reading  some  extracts  &om  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  explaining  their  views  on  the 
character  of  mythology,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  mytholo^  was  but  one  half 
of  ancient  religion,  the  omer  half  being  made 
up  by  ancient  theosophy  or  philosophy.  He 
then  showed  that  all  who  had  written  on 
mythology,  however  much  they  might  differ 
on  other  points,  seem  to  agree  that  mythol¬ 
ogy  must  not  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
that  it  meant  something  different  from  what 
it  seemed  to  mean ;  and  he  concluded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  real  problem  was,  why  this 
should  be  so, — why  history  should  have  been 
changed  into  fable,  or  fable  into  history, 
why  moral  teaching  should  have  assumed  an 
immoral  guise,  or  why  the  forms  and  forces 
of  nature  should  have  been  reflected  by  vivid 
imagination  and  subtle  fancy,  as  gods  and 
goddesses,  as  nymphs  and  shepherds  ? 

“  Fkiexds  are  discovered,  rather  than 
made,”  writes  Mrs.  Stowe.  “There  are  people 
who  are  in  their  own  nature  friend^  only 
they  don’t  know  each  other;  but  certain 
things,  like  poetry,  music,  and  painting, 
are  uke  the  Freemason’s  sign,  —  they  reveal 
the  initiated  to  each  other.” 


Curiosities  of  Marriage  Laws.  — 
The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  present  many 
striking  contrasts,  but  in  nothing  do  they 
differ  so  much  as  in  their  laws  relating  to 
marriage.  The  difference  mi^  be  concisely 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  Irishman’s  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  l^n  to  know  how  to  get  married, 
and  the  Scot’s  to  know  whether  he  is  mar¬ 
ried  or  not.  In  Scotland  marriages  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  “  made  in  heaven,”  see¬ 
ing  that  they  are  contracted  with  the  least 
possible  intervention  of  human  agency, 
^ey  are  characterized  by  a  simplicity  which 
has  disappeared  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  exc^t,  we  believe,  Africa,  since  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Commissioners  found  seven  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  contracting  marriage  provided 
for  the  romantic  inhabitants.  'To  state  this 
single  fact  is  to  explain  the  “  Irish  difficul¬ 
ty.’^  In  England  there  are  several  ways  of 
Minp;  marrira.  You  may  be  married  by  a 
specud  license  if  you  are,rich  and  impatient ; 
by  a  common  license  if  you  are  content  to 
wait ;  by  banns  if  you  are  poor  or  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ;  or  upon  a  registrar’s  certificate  if  you 
incline  to  modem  innovations.  If  you  are 
BO  spiritually  nice  that  among  all  the  creeds 
in  tms  country  you  cannot  find  one  to  suit 
you,  you  may  dispense  entirely  with  any  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony.  If  you  are  a  Protestant, 


a  Roman  Catholic,  or  Dissenter,  —  not  a 
Quaker,  —  you  may  be  married  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  registrar  by  the  clergyman  of  your 
own  place  of  wor>bip,  and  if  you  choose  to 
become  a  Jew  or  a  Quakor  you  may  make 
yourself  happy  or  miserable  mr  life  with  ex¬ 
treme  comfort  and  privacy. 


EARL  DE  GREY  AND  RIPON. 

The  reader  will  find  on  oar  first  page  an 
admirable  portrait  of  the  Earl  de  Urey  and 
Ripon,  the  president  of  the  British  High  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences  at 
present  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  The  following  sketch  of  this 
distinguished  nobleman  is  condensed  from  an 
interesting  article  that  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  The  Indeftendent. 

Lord  de  Grey  and  Ripon  is  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Frederick  John  Robinson,  who,  as  Vis¬ 
count  Goderich,  was  prime  minister  of  England 
for  a  year  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of 
Canning,  in  1827,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  office,  in  1828. 

The  subject  of  our  portrait  was  born  in 
London  in  1827.  After  receiving  a  substantial 
but  not  a  university  education,  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  age  of  twentv-fivo 
(in  1852),  as  member  for  Kin^ton-on-Hull. 
He  came  into  public  life  as  a  Whig,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  family  party,  and  has  steaduy  and  con¬ 
sistently  acted  as  a  moderate  Liberal  from  that 
time  to  this.  He  was  unseated  by  a  petition  ; 
but  speedily  found  another  entrance  to  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  by  his  election  for  the  thoroughly  Lil)- 
eral  Yorkshire  manufacturing  constituency  of 
Huddersfield.  He  shared  in  the  decided  Liberal 
triumph  by  which  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  ousted 
from  office,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  became 
premier.  In  Parliament  he  was  one  of  the 
(juiet.  regularly  attending,  undemonstrative 
members  of  the  House ;  achieving  no  brilliant 
success,  but  holding  a  respectable  position  in 
the  ranks  of  his  party. 

Succeeding  to  the  titles  of  De  Grey  and  Ripon, 
he  entered  official  life  in  1859  as  under-secretary 
of  state  for  war,  his  immediate  chief  being  the 

Cat  and  good  Sidney  Herbert.  This  post,he 
I,  with  the  approval  and  confidence  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  until  1861.  In  186.3  Sir  George 
Cotnewall  Lewis,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  as  secretary  of  war,  died,  and  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Ripon  was  promoted  to  the  place,  now  for 
the  first  time  reaching  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  war  office  until  1866, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  India  office ;  his 
secretaryship  of  which,  however,  was  bri^,  as 
Earl  Russell,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  was 
defeated  on  a  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill  (by  the 
famous  “  Cave  of  Adullam  ”)  and  threw  up 
office.  The  Tories  came  int<MX>wer,and  managed 
by  the  shrewd  devices  of  ^njamin  Disraeli  to 
retain  office  until  the  autumn  of  1868.  Then  a 
general  election  took  place,  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
plete  Liberal  triumph,  and  in  the  accession  of 
Gladstone  to  the  premiership.  So  faithful  and 
respectable  an  adherent  as  Earl  de  Grey  and 
Ripon  could  not  be  overlooked  in  the  new  deal 
of  places.  He  received  the  appointment  of  lord 
president  of  Her  Majesty’s  privy  council,  an 
office  of  much  dignity,  —  rather  ornamental, 
however,  than  onerons.  He  is  still  president  of 
the  council ;  and  it  mnst  be  regardra  as  a  high 
compliment  to  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of 
the  English  administration,  that  so  eminent  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  shonld  be  accredited  to 
settle  the  differences  between  ns,  at  Washington. 

Earl  de  Gray  and  Ripon  is  still  in  the  vigor¬ 
ous  prime  of  his  manhood,  being  now  in  his 
forty-fourth  year,  an  unusually  early  age,  it 
may  be  remarked,  for  one  who  has  already  held 
three  of  the  highest  seats  in  the  English  Cabinet. 
He  has  always  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  more  conservative  rather  than  to  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  has  acted  with 
such  statesmen  as  Sidney  Herbert,  Earl  Russell, 
Earl  Granville,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood,  more 
cordially  than  with  such  statesmen  as  Bright, 
Cobden,  Bruce,  and  Forster.  As  a  speaker 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  is  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  plain.  He  aims  at  no  flights  ef  rhet¬ 
oric,  uses  no  redundancy  of  speech. 

In  personal  appearance  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ri¬ 
pon  is  short  and  thickset,  with  a  solid,  rather 
heavy,  and  decidedly  Yorkshire  face.  There  is 
little  in  him  to  give  external  evidence  of  the 
tyjncal  English  noble,  the  possessor  of  lordly 
castles  and  vast  parks,  born  to  legislate  for  an 
empire  and  adorn  a  court.  No  one  would  re¬ 
mark  him,  or  pick  him  out  in  a  deliberative  as¬ 
sembly  as  one  of  its  leaders.  His  best  claim  to 
consideration  is  in  his  sincerity  and  common 
sense.  _ 


Sfkakiko  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  “  Mechanism  in 
Thought  and  Morals,”  the  London  Daily  New$ 
says  :  “  There  is  a  great  deal  of  spirituality  in 
Dr.  Holmes’s  account  of  cerebral  mechanism  ; 
and  the  sort  of  materialistic  views  which  he 
advances  will  not  disturb  the  most  sensitive 
believer  in  the  insularity  of  the  soul.  It  is 
carious  enough  to  note  how  popular  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  same  character  are  in  America. 
The  roost  eminently  practical  people  in  the 
world  will  sit  down  with  patience  to  a  lecture 
or  an  essay  which  would  be  scantily  attended 
indeed  at  an  English  Mechanics’  Institute. 
Our  philosophers  do  not  care  to  render  their 
systems  to  us  in  vulgar  or  sprightly  language. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Holmes  strives  to  do  in  a  degree  for 
mental  philosophy  what  Mr.  Dallas  has  at¬ 


tempted  to  do  for  criticism  —  to  reduce  it,  in 
some  respects  to  a  Gay  Science.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  the  cnaritable  disposition  of  a  sincere  poet 
and  romancis'  His  psychology- made-easy  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  welcome  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  the  essence  of  a  well-read  mind,  through 
which  nothing  has  gone  without  being  cast  for 
reproduction  in  attractive  and  picturesque 
moulds.  From  time  to  time  his  strong  literary 
bias  compels  him  to  linger  over  bright  guesses 
at  the  motives  and  principles  of  brain  strnctnre, 
which  resulted  in  the  crystallisation  of  im¬ 
perishable  thoughts  in  song,  and  tale,  and 
story ;  and  on  mis  border-land  of  dreams  and 
reality  the  '  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table' 
is  as  witty,  eloquent,  and  pathetic  as  he  was  in 
the  book  which  first  made  his  name  so  well 
known  amongst  us.” 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

There  U  an  active  agitation  goiiw  on  in  some 
circles  fbr  the  consideration  of  the  EngUsh 
treaties  in  open  session  of  the  Senate.  The  fnwds 
of  the  movement  agree  that  the  subject  matter  is 
so  well  known  that  no  State  secrets  conld  be  re¬ 
vealed,  and  that  as  action  will  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
peditions,  the  Senate  owee  it  to  the  country  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  follow  its  dMib- 
erations  oay  by  day.  So  for  as  known  the  propo¬ 
sition  meets  with  but  little  favor  among  Senators, 
and  even  lees  with  the  Administratioa. 

The  hall  of  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  at 
the  Capitol  is  nndergoing  a  thorough  renovation. 
The  expected  increase  of  members  as  the  result  of 
the  next  apportionment  requires  the  addition  of 
new  seats  and  a  new  arrangwentof  the  aisles  and 
platforms.  This  improvement,  with  the  new  car¬ 
pet  anthorized  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Build¬ 
ing,  wiU  add  much  to  the  beanty  of  the  hall- 
The  new  planet  discovered  by  Dr.  Lather  at 
Belk,  near  Dusseldorf,  was  observed  at  Washington 
by  Professor  Hall,  on  April  13,  as  follows:  Bight 
declension  11  hours  88  minuteii  1  second;  north 
declination  11  degrees  2  minutes  and  81  seconds. 
The  new  planet  is  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  and 
is  the  113th  of  the  minor  planets.  It  has  been 
named  by  the  Berlin  astronomers  “  Amalthea.’’ 

The  Joint  High  ConuiiMion  resumed  its  session. 
May  4,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  into  treaties 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached.  The 
American  members  nearly  all  improved  the  late 
recess  to  make  flying  visits  to  their  homes. 

The  magnifloent  carpet,  manufactured  at  the 
imperial  factory  of  Turkey,  as  a  special  ^  from 
the  Saltan  to  the  government  of  the  UuitM  States, 
was  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  East  Boom  in  the 
White  House,  May  3.  The  carpet  occupied  a  year 
in  making,  is  woven  in  one  pieoe,  weighs  1,500 
pounds,  and  is  wmth  $  10,000. 

Aveir  D.  Putnam,  formerly  well  known  as  a 
bookseller  in  Boston,  and  latterly  as  a  produce 
commission  dealer  in  Mew  Yoi^,  was  brutally  mur¬ 
dered  by  an  intoxicated  young  man  named  William 
Foster,  on  the  night  of  April  28,  while  alighting 
from  a  New  York  horse-oar.  The  following  ver¬ 
dict  was  rendered  by  the  jury:  “  That  the  de¬ 
ceased,  Avery  D.  Putnam,  came  to  his  death  ftom 
aente  meningitis  and  laoeratioa  of  the  brain, 
caused  by  a  blow  or  blows  on  the  head  by  a  heavy 
iroo  book  in  the  hands  of  William  Faster,  at  tbie 
oorner  of  46tb  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  on  the 
night  of  the  24tb  of  April,  1871.’’  The  funeral  of 
Mr.  Putnam  occurred  at  New  Ymk,  May  1,  an 
immense  crowd  joiniu  the  procession. 

A  large  sponge  in  Hartford,  brought  ftom  Nas¬ 
sau,  N.  P.,  measnres  two  and  a  naif  feet  long 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  a  foot  thick.  It  wiU 
soak  up  two  and  a  half  psdls  of  water,  and  requires 
two  men  to  use  it. 

A  desk  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  to 
write  was  sold  by  auouon  in  Newport,  B.  L,  last 
month,  for  ten  cents. 

Invoices  of  the  first  cargo  of  Orchilla  moss  from 
Lower  California  were  received  in  New  York  City 
April  29. 

Indian  ontram  are  of  daily  ooonrrence  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  One  of  ue  ooachee  of  Bennett  fo  Co.  has 
been  fonnd  burned  in  the  road  between  La  Meeeila 
and  Tucson.  The  body  of  the  driver,  horribly 
mutilated,  was  also  found. 

The  semi-centennial  annivertary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Boeton  English  High  School  was  cele¬ 
brated  May  3.  There  was  a  ratheriiw  of  the 
alumni  at  Faneuil  Hall,  a  proceeMon,  ana  literary 
exeroisee  in  Music  Hall.  A  marble  bust  of  the  re¬ 
vered  Master  Thomas  Sherwin  was  unveiled,  a 
poem  was  read  by  the  Bev.  Bobert  C.  Waterston, 
and  an  oration  was  delivered  by  tlM  Hon.  J.  Wiley 
Edmands.  About  fifteen  hund^  past  and  present 
members  of  the  school  participated  in  the  demon- 
stisftioa. 

Attorney-General  Akerman  is  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  forms  of  prooedure  under  the  Kn-IUux 
mw  passed  at  the  last  session,  and  it  will  be  en- 
foroM  at  once  in  dUtriots  where  disturbances  ex¬ 
ist.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
arrangements  will  be  nude  for  disposing  troops  so 
thattney  may,  if  necessary,  be  broi^t  into  recpii- 
sition  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  maintaining 
order.  Complaints  have  been  received  from  a 
numW  of  localities  that  outrages  are  being  perpe¬ 
trated,  and  it  is  thought  if  the  bill  is  at  once  en¬ 
forced  it  will  have  a  mutary  effect 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  received.  May  8,  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Officers  appointed  to 
examine  the  Tennessee  in  regard  to  her  seaworthi¬ 
ness.  The  repewt  sets  forth  that  in  case  her  machin¬ 
ery  was  disabled  her  sailing  qualities  are  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  vessel  in  the  navy. 

The  President  has  finally  decided  to  go  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  12th,  there  being  no 
necessity  for  his  being  in  Washington  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  while  the  Senate  is  in  session  on  the 
treaty. 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following'  as 
commissioners  under  seefion  of  the  act  of  March  8, 
to  provide  for  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
American  independence  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia: 
Asa  Packer  and  Daniel  J.  Monell  of  Pennsylvania, 


D.  M.  Boyd,  Jr.,  and  John  L.  Campbell  of  Indiana, 
Solomon  L.  Spink  and  George  A.  Batchelder  of 
Dakota,  J.  T.  Barnard  and  J.  S.  Adams  of  Florida, 

E.  D.  Holton  and  David  Atwood  of  Wisconsin. 
The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  each  State  and  Territory,  to  be  nusde 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  thereof 
to  the  President  The  above  comprise  all  the 
nominations  that  have  been  received  oy  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  present  time. 

The  revolution  in  Chiriqni  continues.  Carrerso 
has  imposed  a  forced  loan.  The  American  steamer 
Montijo  has  not  been  recaptured.  Captains  Seif- 
ridge  and  Veitcb  have  had  a  consultation  and  de¬ 
termined  to  send  the  U.  S.  steamer  Resaca  to 
recover  the  vessel.  The  British  war-ship  Fawn 
will  probably  join  the  Resaca.  The  organizatioa 
of  the  army  is  progressing. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Fraxcx.  —  The  Versailles  troops  have  oaptured 
the  railway  station  at  Clamart  and  are  daily  near¬ 
ing  Paris.  Paris  despatches  do  not  express  much 
hope  of  the  possibility  of  holding  d’Issy.  The  in¬ 
surgents  at  Nenilly  are  throwing  petroleum  shells 
into  Paris  to  keep  up  the  indignation  of  the  pi^u- 
lace  against  the  Versailles  government.  The 
reds  have  been  successful  in  the  elections  at  La 
Mans  and  Marbonne.  Marshal  ilacMahon  has  sent 
25,000  troops  against  the  insurgents,  who  were 
maki^  a  sortie  by  way  of  Choisy  I’Boi. 

At  Point  du  Jour  the  insurgents  tried  to  erect  a 
citadel,  but  Valerian  threw  six  forty-pound  shells 
a  minute,  and  totally  destroyed  the  work.  Spies 
report  that  80,000  Nationals  are  ready  to  support 
the  Versailles  troops,  but  only  when  they  enter 
Paris. 

The  Prussian  government  has  officially  an¬ 
nounced  that  unless  the  conference  of  powers,  now 
in  session  at  Brussels  for  arranging  a  d^nlta 
treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  does  not  con¬ 
clude  the  negotiations  in  a  few  days,  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  French  departments  will  he  re¬ 
sumed  by  Germany. 

A  scaffolding  has  been  erected  around  the  col- 
umn  in  Place  vendome.  The  labor  on  the  inter¬ 
nal  defences  w  ceaseless. 

Grxat  Bbitaih.  —  The  opening  of  the  great 
international  exhibition  of  science  and  art  in  Lon¬ 
don  took  place  May  1.  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  presided  on  the  occasion,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Princess  Christian.  Several  of  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  were  present. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  was,  however,  oeterred 
from  witnessing  the  ceremony  on  account  of  her 
indisposition.  The  building  and  approaches  were 
crowded  with  visitors.  Muny  noblemen  and  ladies 
of  high  rank  were  among  the  assemblage.  The 
ceremony  was  of  a  most  imposing  character.  Sev¬ 
eral  addresses  were  delivered  and  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  vast  audience. 

The  Chinese  government  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  demand  that  all  schools  for  the  education 
of  women  be  abolished. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


April  8«. 

TniAMmAt. 

Losmoa.-Oaasols^6SM ;  U.  B.  •-90’s,  UM,  MX;  4e. 

iBAaxroBr.-U.’A  M0>s  1883, 98X. 

Maw TMX.-O0I1I,  llOX;  U.  A  Ft,  1881,  U8X  i  •-90’a, 
1882,  USH  !  80. 188T,  112X- 
Goaxsacuz. 

las aaseca.  —  Oottoo,  middling  apiaoda,  TXd- 
Haw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  middUiig  apUads,  16Xe.  i  ted  via- 
Isr  wheat,  fL63  @  1.56. 

Oameo.  —  Bed  wintsr  wheat,  S  1.84X  (Ho.  3). 

April  ‘AT. 

Fiasamst. 

LstBSSL-Oeasol^SSXi  U.  A  ABO’S,  IBtA  OOXi  dA 

How  Toax.  — Ook  uii  U.  A  8’t,  1881,  U8X>  ABO’S, 
188^4 ;  do.  U8T,  UBX- 
OonDMLiLs 

Israarooi.  — Oottoo,  middling  apkada,  TXA 
Haw  Toax.  — 0ottaB,ssUdUngapiaDds,15Xe.i  redwla- 
tsr  wheat,  1 1.62  9  L64. 

OmOAQO.  — Red  winter  wheat,  BIAIX  (Ho.  B). 

April  RH. 
yiasaciAL. 

Losnetk-Oonsols,  OSXi  TT.AABIft,  U8A  BOX;  do. 

1887,  n%. 

Haw  Toax.  -  Gold,  lUX ;  0.  B.  8’s,  1881,  IMX 1 5-98% 
1889,114:  do.  1887,  U3. 

OoMMnaiu 

Livaaroot.  —  Oottoo,  middling  uplands,  7X8- 
Haw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  middling  oplands,  16Xe. ;  ted  wla- 
ter  wheat,  SL6L 

OnOAOC.—  Bsd  winter  wheat,  S  L32X  (Ho.  9). 

April  ‘A9. 

TniAaottu 

LosnosL-Oonsals.  SeX;  U.  A  i-90%  1888,  98X ;  dm 
1887, 

Haw  Toax.- Gold,  llix  I  U.  A  8’a,  1881,  U7X  i  A9Ts, 
1889,  U4X  i  do.  1887,  llA 
OonmaosAi. 

lavmvook  —  Oottoo,  middling  oplands,  7Xd. 

Haw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  stUdling  oplands,  14Xe. ;  rod  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  Bl.SO  (S  L63. 

OmoAaa — Bed  winter  wheat,  il.28X  (Ho.  3). 

May  1. 
rnuBCSAt. 

Luanoa.  —  Holiday. 

Haw  Toax.  -  Gold,  UIX ;  V.  A  8’s,  1881,  U7X 1  ABO’S, 
1889,  111  i  do.  1887, 113X- 


Livmwook  —  Oottoo,  middling  oplands,  7Xd. 

Haw  Toax. — Oottoo,  middling  optanda,  14Xe. ;  red  wla- 
ter  wheat,  BLdlX  (8  1.64. 

OttNAao.  —Bsd  winter  wheat,  SlAtX  (Ho.  9)- 
May  ‘A. 

VOIAMSAlte 

I«B»OX.-Ooosols,  88X1  U.  8.  1-90%  1889,  90Xi  do. 
1887,  B3X- 

Haw  Toax.  -GoU,  lllX ;  XT.  A  8’b.  1881,  U7 ;  ABB’s, 
1882,  UIX  >  dm  1887,  USX. 

OomtaaoiAi. 

UvaaPOOt — Oottoo,  middling  oplands,  7Xd. 

Haw  Toax.  —  Oottoo,  sriddling  oplands,  14Xm  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.63  @  1  6V 
OxsoAeo.  —  Bed  Winter  wheat,  B  1.28X  (HB.  D- 
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PARIS  UNDER  THE  RED  FLAG, 


IN  FRONT  OF 
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IN  front  of  the  hotel  he  VILLE,  APKIL.  1871, 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[May  20,  1871. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  LECTURER’S  NOTE¬ 
BOOK. —By  Kate  Field. 

No.  1. 

IT  maj  be  trae  that  America  is  going  to  per¬ 
dition  ;  that  aU  Americans  are  rasc^ ;  that 
there  are  no  American  gentlemen ;  that  cnltnre, 
refinement,  and  social  manners,  and  this  and 
that  and  t^  other  can  only  be  fonnd  in  the  Old 
World,  where  “eTerything  is  lovely”  and  al¬ 
ways  done  in  style ;  but  if  it  be  true,  what  an 
extraordinary  anomaly  it  is  that  women,  old 
and  young,  ugly  and  handsome,  can  travel  alone 
from  one  end  of  this  great  country  to  the  other 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  receiving 
only  such  attention  as  is  acceptable.  Having 
journeyed  up  and  down  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  thousand  miles,  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  woman  can  go  anywhere  and  do  anything, 
provided  she  conducts  herself  property.  Of 
coune  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  it  is 
not  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  “  tyrant "  oslled  “  man  " ;  but  when  there 
is  no  “  tyrant  ”  to  come  to  “  lovely  woman’s  " 
rescue,  it  is  astonishing  how  well  “lovely 
woman”  can  rescue  herself,  provided  she  ex¬ 
erts  the  brain  and  mnscle,  given  her  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  not  entirely  annihilated  by 
long  disuse.  I  have  been  nowhere  that  I  have 
not  been  treated  with  greater  coruideration  than 
if  I  had  belonged  to  the  other  sex.  There  is 
not  a  country  in  Europe  of  which  this  can  be 
said,  and  if  a  nation’s  civilization  is  ganged  — 
as  the  wise  declare  —  by  its  treatment  of  wo¬ 
men,  then  America,  rough  as  it  ma^  be,  badly 
dres^  as  it  is,  tobacco-chewing  as  it  often  is, 
stands  head,  shoulders,  and  heart  above  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  with  Elijah  Pogram  I  am 
readv  to  proudly  boast  “  that  my  bright  home  is 
in  the  setdn’  sun.”  The  French  woman  was 
right  in  declaring  America  to  be  “  /e  paradi*  de$ 
damet,"  and  those  women  who  exalt  European 
gallantry  above  American  honesty  are  as  blind 
to  their  own  interests  as  an  owl  at  high  noon. 

'There  is  no  royal  railroad  to  lecturing.  At 
best  it  is  hard  woric,  but  lecture  committees 
“  do  their  ^ssible,”  as  the  Italians  say,  to  les¬ 
sen  the  wei^t,  and  that  “  possible  ”  is  heartily 
appreciated  by  such  of  ns  sm  inwardly  long  for 
a  natural  bridge  between  stations  and  hotels. 
A  woman  is  never  so  forlorn  as  when  getting 
out  of  a  car  or  entering  a  strange  hotel. 

However,  there  never  was  a  rule  without  its 
exception,  and  though  courtesy  has  marked  the 
majority  of  lecture  committees  for  its  own,  a 
lecturer  may  occasionally  find  himself  stranded 
upon  a  desert  of  indifference,  and  languish 
for  the  comforts  of  a  home  not  twenty  miles 
distant.  Thus  it  happened  tlug  once  upon  ar¬ 
riving  at  my  destination  when  the  shades  of 
evening  were  falling  fast,  and  glancing  about 
for  the  customary  smiling  gentlemen  who  smooth 
out  the  rough  places  by  carrying  bags,  superin¬ 
tending  tbe  transportation  of  luggage,  and 
driving  yon  to  your  abiding-place  in  the  best 
carriage  of  the  period,  1, found  no  gentlemen, 
smiling  or  otherwise,  to  come  to  my  rescue. 
“  Carnage,  ma'am  ?  ”  screamed  a  Jehu  in  top- 
boots  ornamented  with  a  grotesque  tracery  of 
mud. 

Well,  yes,  I  would  take  a  carriage;  se  in 
I  clambered  and  sat  down  upon  what  in  the 
darkness  I  supposed  was  a  seat,  but  what  gave 
such  palpable  evidences  of  animation  in  howls 
and  attempts  at  assault  and  battery,  as  to  prove 
its  right  to  be  called  a  boy.  “  An'  sure  the 
lady  did  n’t  mane  to  hurt  ye,  Jimmy,”  expostu¬ 
lated  something  that  turned  out  to  be  the  toy’s 
mother,  whereupon  a  baby  and  a  small  sister  of 
the  small  toy  sent  forth  their  voices  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  nnison  with  that  of  their  extinguished 
brother. 

“  Driver,  let  me  get  out,”  I  said  in  pathetic 
accents. 

“  Certainly,  ma’am,  but  where  will  yon  go 
to  t  There  ain’t  no  other  carriage  lefL’*^ 

True ;  and  I  remained,  and  when  I  was  asked 
where  I  wanted  to  stop,  I  really  could  not  say. 
Was  there  a  hotell  Yes.  Was  there  more 
than  one  hotels  No.  I  breathed  more  freely, 
and  said  I  would  go  to  the  hotel. 

The  driver  evidently  entertained  a  poor 
opinion  of  my  mental  capacity,  for  he  mumoled 
to  himself  that  “  people  who  ^d  n’t  know  where 
they  was  agoin’  had  nuff  sight  better  stay  at 
home,”  and  deposited  me  at  the  hotel  with  a 
caution  against  pickpockets.  This  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  humiliating,  yet  were  there  deeper 
depths.  Entering  ue  parlor,  I  found  it  mo¬ 
nopolised  by  a  young  lady  in  green  silk  and  red 
ribbons  and  a  pink  young  man  with  his  hair 
parted  in  tlie  middle  and  his  shirt  bosom 
resplendent  with  brilliants  of  the  last  water. 
Thqr  were  at  the  piano,  singing  "  Days  of  Ab¬ 
sence  ”  in  a  manner  calculated  to  droress  the 
most  buoyant  spirits.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
green  young  lady  and  pink  yonng  man  began 
on  the  second  verse.  No  answer.  Again  I 
rang  the  bell,  and  tbe  songsters  began  on  the 
thiid  verse.  No  answer.  Once  more  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  tbe  green  young  lady  and  pink 
yonng  man  piped  upon  tto  touching  lay  ef  “  No 
one  to  love.”  cared  those  “two  sonls 

with  but  a  si&gle  thought,  two  hearts  that  bnu  as 
one  ”  for  tbe  third  heart  and  soul,  victim  of  mis¬ 
placed  confidence.  Ring !  I  rang  that  bell  until 
I  ached  to  be  a  man  for  one  brief  moment.  Does 
a  man  ever  endure  such  torture  !  No.  He 
puts  on  his  hat,  walks  into  the  hotel  oflSce,  gives 
somebody  a  piece  of  his  mind,  and  demands 
tbe  satiuaction  of  a  gentleman.  But  a  wo¬ 
man  can  go  to  no  office.  She  must  remain  up 
stairs  and  cultivate  patience  on  hunger  and 


thirst  and  a  general  mortification  of  the  senses. 
“  Victory  or  destruction  to  the  bell,”  I  said  at 
last,  and  pulled  the  rope  with  the  desperation  of 
a  maniac. 

“  Did  you  ring  1  ”  asked  a  mild  clerk,  en¬ 
tering  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  as  if  there  were 
not  enough  of  him  to  warrant  so  extrava¬ 
gant  an  expenditure  at  the  use  of  hit  whole 
sole.  Did  1  ringl  I  who  had  been  doing 
notUng  else  for  Wf  an  hour  t  I  who  had  but 
i^y-five  minutes  in  which  to  cat  my  supper 
and  dress  for  the  lecture  I 

Presenting  my  card,  I  desired  the  mild  clerk 
to  stow  me  to  my  room.  The  mild  clerk  was 
exceedingly  sorry,  but  the  committee  had  left  no 
order,  and  there  was  nut  a  vacant  room  in  tbe 
house  I 

“  What  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  I  asked  in  agony  of 
spirit.  “  I  must  have  a  room.” 

Must  is  an  overpowering  word.  Only  say 
mtut  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble,  and  longii^  are  likely  to  be  realized. 

Well,  the  mild  clerk  didn’t  know  but  as  how 
he  might  turn  out  and  let  me  have  hi$  room. 

Biased  man  I  Had  I  been  pope  he  should 
have  been  canonized  on  the  spot.  Following 
him  up  several  steep  flights  of  stairs,  lighted  by 
a  kerosene  lamp  that  perfumed  the  air  as  only 
kerosene  can,  I  was  at  last  ushered  into  a  room 
where  sat  a  young  girl  knitting.  She  seemed 
to  be  no  more  astonisned  at  my  appesuance  than 
were  the  chairs  and  table,  merely  remarking, 
when  we  were  left  alone,  “  That 's  my  father. 


quiet  old  gentleman  sitting  before  me,  who  bad 
previously  given  up  his  checks. 

“  Yes,  exactly  ;  that ’s  my  name,”  replied 
the  old  gentleman. 

“  Where  do  you  go  1  ”  again  asked  the  agent 
in  a  somewhat  loader  tone. 

“  Exactly,  I  told  vou  so,”  and  tbe  old  gen¬ 
tleman  put  a  pocket-handkerchief  over  his  face 
as  a  praiminary  to  sleep. 

“  Well,  I  never,”  exclaimed  the  agent,  who 
returned  to  the  charge.  “  I  asked  you  where 
you  wanted  to  go  ?  ” 

“  Precisely ;  that ’s  my  name.” 

“  Confound  your  name,”  muttered  the  agent. 
“  You  ’re  either  deaf  or  insane,  and  I  guess 
you  ’re  deaf ;  so  putting  his  mouth  to  the  old 
gentleman’s  ear  he  shouted  forth,  “  Where— do 
—  you  —  want  —  to  —  go  ?  ” 

“  O,  really,  the - House,”  was  the  mild 

answer  to  a  question  that  so  startled  everybody 
else  as.  to  cause  one  man  to  jump  up  and 
cry  “  Fire !  ”  very  much  to  tbe  gratification 
of  his  fellow-passengers.  There  is  nothing 
more  pleasing  to  human  beings  than  to  see 
somebtoy  else  make  himself  ridiculous,  and  the 
amusement  extracted  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  car-load  of  men  and  women  almost  com¬ 
pensated  me  for  the  previous  experience. 

I  have  since  travelled  in  the  far  West,  but 
have  never  looked  upon  the  counterpart  of  that 
Now  England  hotel. 


i,  an  interloper,  say  "  no  to  tue  ngottui  pro- 

Srietor  of  that  room  f  I  smiled  feebly,  and  the 
amsel  pursued  her  knitting  with  her  finrars  and 
me  with  her  eyes,  until  everything  in  the  room 
seemed  to  turn  into  eyea  The  frightful  thought 
came  o’er  me  tliat  perhaps  my  companion  was 
“  our  own  correspondent  ”  for  the  Dailn 
SUuber  I  a  thought  that  sent  my  supper  down  the 
wrong  wi^’,  deprived  me  of  appetite,  and  made 
me  thankful  that  my  back  hair  did  not  come  off! 
The  damsel  sat  and  sat,  and  knitted  and  knit¬ 
ted  until  she  had  superintended  every  prepara¬ 
tion  and  then  left  the  room  in  profound  si¬ 
lence. 

What  next  t  Why,  the  committee  called  for 
me  at  the  appointed  hour,  seemed  blandly  igno¬ 
rant  of  tbe  fact  that  they  had  not  done  their 
whole  duty  to  woman,  and  maintained  that 
walking  was  much  better  than  driving.  The 
wind  blew,  and  dust  sought  shelter  withiu  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  eyes  and  ears  and  nose,  but  patient 
Griselda  conld  not  have  behaved  better  ^an  I. 
In  fact  a  woman  who  lectures  must  endure 
quietly  what  a  singer  or  actress  would  stoutly 
protest  against,  for  the  reason  that  lecturing 
brings  down  upon  her  the  taunt  of  being  “  strong- 
minded,”  and  any  assertion  of  rights  or  ex¬ 
hibition  of  temper,  is  sore  to  be  misconstrued 
into  violent  hatred  of  men  and  an  insane  desire 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  This  can 
hardly  be  caUed  logic  but  it  it  truth.  Logic  is 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  ordinary  public  es¬ 
timation  of  women-lecturcrs. 

Inwardly  cross  and  outwardly  cold  I  delivered 
my  lectnre,  and  went  bock  to  that  much  popu¬ 
lar  room,  thinking  that  at  least  I  should  obtain 
a  few  boats’  sleep  before  starting  off  at  “  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,”  a  nice  hour  to  sing 
about,  but  a  horrible  one  at  which  to  get  up.  I 
approached  the  bed.  Shade  of  thsa  virtue  which 
is  next  to  godliness !  the  linen  was  —  was  —  yes, 
it  was  —  second-hind!  and  calmly  reposing  on 
a  pillow  of  do’'i)tful  color  my  startled  vision 
beneld  an 

“  Oflr,  oretpio’iUastH  wanner. 

Detssted,  abonn’d,  bj  saunt  an’  stnoer.” 

'That  I  should  come  to  this  1  I  sought  for  a 
bell.  Alas,  there  was  none.  Should  I  scream  1 
No,  that  might  bring  out  the  fire-engines.  Should 
I  go  in  search  of  the  housekeeper  1  Where 
should  I  seek  her  at  that  hour  of  the  night  t  No, 
rather  than  wander  about  a  strange  house  in  a 
strange  place,  I  would  sit  np.  Of  course  there 
was  a  rocking-chair;  in  that  I  took  refuge, 
and  there  I  sat  with  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
clock  for  company  with  such  stout  lungs  as  to 
renddk*  sleep  an  impossibilitv.  No  fairy  god¬ 
mother  came  in  at  the  keyhole  to  transform  my 
chair  into  a  couch  and  that  talkative  clock  into 
a  handmaiden.  No  ghosts  beguiled  the  weary 
hours.  Eleven,  twelve,  one,  two,  three,  four  I 
As  the  clock  struck  this  last  hour,  a  porter 
pounded  on  the  door,  and  not  long  after  I  was 
being  driven  through  the  cold,  dark  morning  to 
a  railroad  station.  My  Jehu  was  he  of  tbe  pre¬ 
vious  day,  and  a  very  good  fellow  he  turned  out 
to  be.  “I  did  n’t  know  it  was  you  yesterday, 
you  see.  Miss,  or  I  would  n’t  have  said  nothing 
about  pickpockets.  You  don’t  look  like  a  lec¬ 
turer,  you  see,  and  that ’s  what ’s  the  matter.” 

“  Indeed,  and  tow  ought  a  lecturer  to  look  t " 
“  Well,  I  don’t  exacUy  know,  but  I  always 
supposed  they  did  n’t  look  like  you.  Beckon 
yon  don’t  enjoy  staying  around  here  in  the 
dark,  so  I  ’U  just  wait  here  till  the  train  comes.” 
There  that  good  fellow  remained  until  the  be¬ 
lated  train  snatched  me  up  and  whisked  off  to  the 
d^,  and  when  the  express  agent  passed  through 
tbe  car  to  take  tbe  oaggageohecks,  it  was  as 
goto  as  a  play  to  see  tbe  diflerent  ways  in 
which  people  woke  up.  Some  turned  over 
and  would  n’t  wake  np  at  all ;  others  sat  bolt 
upright  and  blinked;  some  were  very  cross, 
and  wondered  why  thev  conld  n’t  be  let  alone ; 
others  a^in  rubbed  tneir  eyes,  scratched  their 
heads*  said  “  All  right,”  and  would  have  gone 
to  sleep  again  had  not  tbe  agent  shaken  them 
into  consciousness. 

“  Where  do  yon  go  1  ”  asked  the  agent  of  a 
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IT  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  university,  be¬ 
ginning  life  in  what  may  still  be  called  a 
new  country,  untrammelled  by  educational  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  fostered  by  practical  common-sense 
enthusiasts,  should  present  numerous  points  of 
individuality.  Cornell  abounds  in  spMialities 
both  notable  and  interesting,  pre-eminent 
among  which  stands  the  voluntary  labor 
scheme.  Admittedly  an  experiment  this,  sug¬ 
gested  perhaps  by  the  prominence  given  in  the 
charter  of  the  institution  to  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  university  authorities 
have  determined  to  try,  fairly  and  fully,  whether, 
and  how  far  it  is  practicable  for  student*  to  pey 
tbe  expenses  of  a  college  education  by  manual 
work  done  on  the  spot.  The  foun  lers  words, 
“  1  would  fonnd  an  institution  where  any  per¬ 
son  can  find  instruction  in  any  study,”  are  the 
text  from  which  Cornell  preaches,  and  the  labor 
scheme  is  one  practical  means  of  helping  “  any 
person”  in  his  search.  But,  granted  willing 
bands,  what  are  they  to  work  at,  and  bow  much 
may  they  expect  to  earn  f  Of  coarse  no  gen¬ 
eral  answer  can  be  given  to  these  questions.  If 
you  have  entered  the  University  with  any  ex¬ 
perience  as  carpenter,  mason,  or  machinist,  yon 
may  be  sure  of  n^ular  employment  for  years 
to  come,  in  building,  and  nttiug  up  students’ 
quarters,  professors’  houses,  lecture-rooms,  and 
the  like.  You  have  been  a  printer  perhaps.  In 
that  case  yon  will  naturally  join  tbe  stall  of  the 
University  Press,  where  foreman,  compositors, 
pressmen,  and  engineer — to  the  number  last 
autumn  of  five-and-twenty  —  are  all  matricu¬ 
lated  students  of  the  University.  Any  of  the 
above  trades,  worked  at  with  a  wiU,  may  be 
counted  on  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  a  student’s 
necessary  expens^  without  encroaching  unduly 
upon  lectures  or  private  reading.  But  how 
awat  the  great  majority  who  have  only  un¬ 
skilled  labor  to  offer  f  It  is  proposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  for  their  benefit  some  simple  remunerative 
industries,  chair  and  boot  making  for  instance, 
but  for  the  present  they  must  be  content  either 
to  “  grade  roads  and  paths  on  the  University 
property,  or  to  work  under  the  assistant  profe^ 
sor  of  agriculture  on  the  University  farm. 
This  gentleman,  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer 
of  our  best  Lothian  or  Lincolnshire  type,  told 
us  that  he  was  piling  weekly  wages  to  thirty 
of  the  students.  From  two  to  five  every  after¬ 
noon  are  the  usual  labor  hours  in  term  time, 
and  those  who  are  in  earnest  about  self-support 
will  spepd  their  vacations,  especially  the  lon^ 
summer  one,  upon  the  farm.  For  indeed  sell- 
support  is,  in  practice,  no  easy  matter.  In  the 
race  with  outsiders  there  is  no  handicapping  in 
favor  of  the  labor  corps.  Each  student  is  paid 
just  what  his  work  is  worth  in  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket,  and  no  more.  Tbe  bare  statement  of  this 
fact  is  probably  enough  to  convince  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  the  experiment  that  the 
average  student  must  not  expect  to  make  his 
hands  keep  his  head  at  Cornell  more  than  par¬ 
tially.  Only  a  moderate  portion  of  each  day 
can  oe  given  to  manual  lator,  or  sheer  physical 
weariness  will  put  vimrous  mental  exertion  out 
of  the  question.  Hear  what  the  UnivertUjf 
Regi$ttr  nas  to  say  on  this  point :  “  At  this 
time  the  University  authorities  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  any  young  man  to  come  relying  entirely 
on  unskilled  labor  for  support.  Nome  few  have 
that  peculiar  combination  of  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  strength  required  thus  to  eutirely  sup^rt 
themselves,  tbe  great  maiority  have  not.” 

Still,  whether  the  labor  scheme  eventually 
succeeds  or  fails,  it  will  always  deserve  to  be  bod 
in  honor,  since  firom  the  mere  fact  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  it  has  come  about  that,  at  one  university 
in  the  world  at  any  rate,  poor  men  can  and  do 
work  openly  with  their  hands  towards  their  stu¬ 
dent  expenses,  without  fear  of  being  looked  down 
upon  by  their  fellows.  Oxford  in  tlie  thirteenth 
century  probably  offered  the  same  advantages  to 


poor  students,  and  will  not  be  all  that  she  should 
DC  to  the  nation  until  she  docs  so  again. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  Cornell  is 
the  system  of  Elective  and  Special  courses. 
Seven  general  courses  have  been  mapped  out 
and  pla^  under  the  direction  of  committees  of 
the  teaching  Faculty.  Such  are  the  so-called 
Colleges  of  Language,  History,  Mathematics, 
and  so  on.  But  a  student  need  not  tie  himself 
down  to  any  one  of  these  departments  of  knowl- 
cdM  unless  he  is  so  minded.  Out  of  tbe  multi¬ 
tude  of  subjects  lectured  upon,  he  may  form 
any  combination  that  best  falls  in  witli  liis  indi¬ 
vidual  tastes  or  educational  olnects,  and  devote 
his  four  years  to  the  subjects  of  his  choice  alone. 
'To  this  absolute  freedom  of  selection  only  two 
or  three  reasonable  conditions  are  attached. 
The  student  may  not  choose  studies  which  he  is 
not  in  some  degree  fitted  by  bis  previous  prepa¬ 
ration  t^nrsue.  He  may  select,  in  each  Trimes¬ 
ter,  or  'Term,  only  such  studies  as  are  set  down 
in  tbe  University  programme  for  that  Trimester. 
And,  unless  specially  exempted,  he  is  required 
to  attend  three  lectures  daily,  and  to  pass  the 
ordinanr  terminal  examinations  of  the  classes 
which  he  attends.  The  degree  given  is  to  be 
that  which  in  each  case  best  corresponds  to  the 
character  of  the  subjects  studied.  A  very  nice 
arrangement  in  theory ;  but  suppose  a  student 
to  have  devoted  a  year  apiece  to  Agriculture, 
Chemistry,  Lan^ages,  and  Literature.  Which 
of  the  three  possible  degrees  ought  he  to  have  at 
the  end  of  bis  time  ?  Will  you  dub  him  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Philosophy,  or  Arts  ?  This  difficul¬ 
ty,  however,  does  not  seem  to  weigh  much  with 
the  students,  for  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  no 
less  than  1  SC  out  of  the  then  whole  number  of 
563  were  following  Elective  Courses.  'The 
Special  Courses,  too,  arc  highly  popular ;  tlieir 
principle  being,  as  the  name  implies,  that  any 
single  branch  of  study  may  be  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  with  due  precautions  taken  to  insure 
every  “special”  student’s  going  through  a 
pre^r  quantum  of  daily  work. 

'The  voluntary  lalior  scheme,  and  Elective- 
Courses  system,  are  fair  samples  of  the  boldness 
of  Cornell  in  ei^rimentalizing  in  any  promis¬ 
ing  direction.  From  the  very  first  the  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  equally  told  and  decided  in  the  re¬ 
jection  of  ideas  and  methods  which,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  have  been  tried  and  fonnd  wanting. 
There  is  no  passage  more  vigorous  in  President 
White’s  Inaugural  Address  than  that  in  which 
be  denounces  what  he  calls  tbe  ideas  of  the 
pedants,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Philistines.  “  Of 
the  first,”  he  says,  “  are  they  who  gnaw  forever 
at  the  dry  husks  and  bitter  rinds  of  learning,  and 
never  «t  at  tbe  real  precious  kernel.  These  are 
they  woo  in  so  many  public  schools  teach  boys 
geography  by  stupid  parrotings  upon  leaden 
tex^books,  and  leave  tiiem  to  come  before  the 
examiners  of  this  University  to  be  rejected  for 
statements  that  Egypt  is  a  province  of  Russia, 
and  the  like.  These  are  they  who  in  so  many 
high  schools  teach  young  men  by  text-boolu  to 
parse,  and  by  their  teachers’  example  to  speak 
ungrammatically.  These  are  they  who  in  so 
many  Colleges  'teach  your  yonng  men  endless 
metaphysics  of  the  Latin  suQnnctive,  and 
second-hand  dilutions  of  doubtful  philosophy, 
with  not  an  idea  of  the  massiveness  of  states¬ 
manship  in  Cicero,  or  the  vimr  of  patriotism  in 
Tacitus.  Out  upon  the  whole  race  of  these 
owls  I  Let  us  have  done  with  them  I  ”  After 
this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  tbe 
absurd  daily  marking  system,  that  falsest  and 
most  mischievous  enterion  of  merit,  has  no 
place  at  all  at  Cornell.  And  tbe  authorities 
have  only  obeyed  the  genius  of  the  place  in 
setting  stern,  unsympattotic  faces  against  those 
puerilities  of  “  hazing  ”  and  “  rushing  ”  which 
flourish  in  the  older  Universities  of  the  conntry. 

The  gTMt  lesson  of  self-help  is  pressed  upon 
every  ^rnell  student  by  throwing  on  him  tbe 
responsibility  of  the  widest  liberty  of  action 
compatible  with  discipline.  So  long  sm  he  is 
orderly  in  his  habits,  and  attends  the  required 
number  of  lectures  and  examinations,  he  may 
lodge  and  board  where  and  os  he  likes,  and 
study  just  such  and  so  many  subjects  as  ha 
chooses.  So  far,  indeed,  has  tnis  principle  been 
carried,  that  at  first  all  the  scouts’  and  bed- 
makers’  work  in  the  University  buildings  was 
left  entirely  in  the  bands  of  tbe  occupants  of 
rooms  there.  Servants  have  since  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  vrisely ;  for  it  was  with  reason  feared 
that,  here  and  there,  the  slovenly  or  indolent 
might  prefer  unsavory  dirt  and  discomfort  to  tto 
trouble  of  cleanliness.  But  in  the  matters  of 
furnishing  their  rooms,  and  disposing  of  tto 
space  at  their  command,  the  in-College  students 
are  in  no  way  interfered  with.  An  amusing  in- 
stence  of  this  Mme  under  our  notice.  Each  set 
of  rooms  consists  of  a  good-sized  sitting-room 
and  a  couple  of  smaller  chambers,  presumably 
intended  ror  the  bedrooms  of  tto  two  joint-tee- 
ant  chums.  We  visited  a  set  in  which  one  of 
the  small  rooms  having  been  fitted  up  as  a  study, 
in  tto  other  both  beds  had  been  hoisted  np  some 
eight  feet  from  the  floor  upon  stout  wooden  sup¬ 
ports,  leaving  space  for  table,  chairs,  and  so  on 
oelow.  Agmnst  the  wall  rested  a  ladder,  ready 
to  serve  both  chums  in  turn  as  staircase  to  their 
narrow  nests  overhead.  Clearly  they  had  no 
fears  of  ever  being  restless  in  the  night,  and 
rolling  out  of  bed,  the  mere  thought  of  which 
contingency  would  to  enough  to  set  imaginative 
temperaments  quaking  at  such  an  arrangement. 
In  tneir  large  room  were  pictures,  arm-chairs, 
piano,  and  a  general  air  of  comfort,  with  which 
even  an  English  undergraduate  would  have 
been  satisfied. 

They  know  how  to  work  at  Cornell ;  indeed 
everybody  in  the  place  is  almost  painfully  in 
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earnest ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  they  arc,  as  yet, 
properly  alive  to  the  claims  and  needfulness  of 
play.  The  universal  base-ball  seems  to  be  the 
only  established  ^'ame.  Football  is  coming;  in, 
but  is  at  |>reseut  played  after  the  most  primitive 
and  unseientilic  fashion  imaginable.  Our  expe¬ 
rience  of  it  was  this.  It  having  been  settled  aner 
a  good  deal  of  confused  talking  that  the  class 
of  '72  should  play  those  of  ’73  and  '74,  all  who 
cared  to  play  collected  into  two  irregular  crowds, 
unorganized  and  leaderless,  and  stood  facing 
one  another.  Most,  bnt  not  all,  of  the  players 
took  their  eoats  oflT.  Then  a  big,  oddly-shaped 
ball  arrived,  somebody  started  it  with  a  kick-off, 
and  away  went  both  sides  in  chase,  wildly  jost¬ 
ling  one  another,  kicking,  catching,  throwing, 
or  hitting  the  ball,  according  to  fancy,  all 
thoughts  more  bent,  seemingly,  upon  the  pure 
delight  of  the  struggle  than  upon  any  particular 
goal.  “  Are  there  any  goals,  and,  if  so, 
where  7  ”  we  asked,  toiling  after  the  hall,  which 
ap(>eared  to  be  visiting  all  sides  of  the  field  with 
strict  impartiality  and  equal  satisfaction  to  the 
players.  “  O  yes,  anvwhere  between  those 
trees,”  —  two  great  elms,  standing  perhaps 
thirty  feet  apart.  Occasionally  the  ball  got 
wedged  in  a  dense  “  scrummage  ”  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  and  while  some  went  in  boldly 
to  extricate  it,  many  more  wonld  stand  round 
lixiking  on  and  naively  clap  their  bands  for  joy. 
And  so  the  game  went  on,  simple,  hearty,  and 
rough,  ns  football’s  nature  is,  a  game  of  games 
for  every  one  while  wind  and  limb  are  sound. 
’I'he  science  of  “  touch,”  “  off  your  side,”  goal 
kicking,  and  the  rest,  will  come,  no  doubt,  to 
Cornell  in  due  course. 

Still,  there  will  always  be  in  a  university  men 
who  care  little  for  outdoor  amusements,  however 
numerous  and  varied.  To  such  Cornell  can 
offer  the  excitements  of  a  capital  debating  soci¬ 
ety,  and  the  pleasure  of  amateur  editorship. 
For  as  Oxford  has  her  UnderyradutUen’  Jour- 
lud,  even  so  Cornell  rejoices  in  her  Em,  a 
weekly  journal,  edited,  printed,  and  published 
by  students  of  the  University.  The  Era 
aims  at  being  at  once  instructive  and  amusing. 
That  articles  are  contributed  to  it  br  President 
White,  Goldwin  Smith,  Bayard  'i'aylor,  and 
other  professors  of  wide  American,  if  not  cos¬ 
mopolitan,' fame  is  proof  enough  that  its  first 
aim  is  fairly  gained.  And  that  it  can  be  enter¬ 
taining  no  one  will  deny  who  has  skimmed  the 
columns  beaded  “  University  Items  ”  and  “  Per¬ 
sonal,”  in  any  chance  halt-dozen  of  its  files. 
There  is  something  very  comical,  to  our  Old- 
World  notions,  in  the  coolness  with  which  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  all  over  the  Continent  make 
personal  remarks  about  their  neighliors  in  print 
Take  these  “Personals”  from  the  Em,  for 
instance :  “  Van  Gordcr  of  the  fUniversity] 
Press  has  decided  not  to  shave.’’  “G.  II. 
Crafts  is  at  San  Bernardino,  California.  He 
welcomes  any  rusticated  ’72  man  to  that  land 
of  wine,  milk,  and  honey.”  In  the  same  issue 
we  have  a  scathing  bit  of  sarcasm :  “  Eggs  are 
regularly  served  in  the  Cascadilla  once  in  a  fort¬ 
night  ” ;  while  among  “  College  Gossip  ”  comes 
the  odd  announcements  of  “’72  of  Trinityburned 
Analytic  on  July  10  last,”  referring  probably  to 
some  Trinity  custom  analogous  to  that  Cornell 
one  of  burying  Trigonometry,  of  which  we 
wrote  last  month.  There  may  perhaps  some 
literary  rawness  in  the  Era,  but  it  is  in  truth 
a  must  creditable  production,  and  will  no  doubt 
in  future  years  be  widely  popular  with  old  Cor- 
nellians  as  a  constant  freshener  of  their  interest 
in  the  life  and  doings  of  their  University. 

We  turned  our  steps  from  Cornell  with  the 
regret  which  must  always  be  felt  on  leaving  one 
of  the  critical  spots  in  the  world  of  one’s  own 
time,  —  an  advanced  post  where  a  crucial  ex¬ 
periment  of  first-rate  importance  is  being  tried 
by  brave  men,  under  wise  guidance.  If  our 
age  is  to  prove,  as  many  of  us  hope,  the  day  of 
the  poor,  —  the  time  long  looked  and  prayed 
for,  in  which  “John  o’  the  smithy  shall  come 
by  his  right,”  —  intimate  relations  in  early  life 
with  men  of  the  highest  character,  refinement, 
and  acijuirements,  and  the  tone  and  culture 
which  only  such  association  can  insure,  stand  at 
the  threshold,  as  the  most  pressing  need  of  mil¬ 
lions,  and  the  most  precious  gift  which  society 
has  to  offer  them.  And  here,  on  the  hill  above 
Ithaca,  tlie  thing  is  bein^  done,  and,  so  far  as 
passing  strangers  mav  judge,  with  a  success 
which  mi^  cheer  the  least  hopeful  amongst  us. 
Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  I^ndon 
Working  Men’s  College  in  its  early  days  speak 
of  the  very  remarkable  effect  of  a  few  months  of 
college  life  on  the  students.  What  'was  then 
(and  we  trust  is  still)  doing  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  on  a  small  sc^e,  by  volunteer  work,  in 
the  short  evening  hours  after  the  day’s  work,  is 
going  at  ComeU  in  a  universitv  which  already 
numMrs  upwards  of  800  students,  and  in  a 
generation  will  possess  endowments  rivalling 
those  of  Oxford.  The  young  mechanics,  farm¬ 
ers,  printers,  who  are  studying  at  Cornell  are 
much  like  men  of  the  same  rank  here,  so  far  as 
respects  outward  polish ;  but  you  cannot  watch 
them  or  talk  to  them  without  feeling  that  they 
have  been  lifted  in  true  manliness  and  gentleness 
until  they  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the 
jeuneue  durie  of  their  own  or  any  other  country. 
“  They  are  rongh  as  you  see,  but  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  I  ever  had  under  my  hand,”  was  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  professors  whose  experience  has 
been  wide  and  varied  ;  and  from  all  of  the  staff 
we  heard  the  same  testimony  as  to  the  pleasure 
of  lecturing  to  classes  where  every  scholar  was 
really  anxious  to  learn. 

This  earnestness  in  work  is  the  most  hopeful 
feature  of  Cornell.  No  student  enters  there  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  the  custom  of  his  family,  of 


is  the  correct  thing  in  his  class,  and  the  estab¬ 
lished  and  fashionable  way  of  wasting  three  or 
four  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  He  comes  be¬ 
cause  he  is  bent  on  learning,  and,  as  a  rule,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  bent  on  learning  whatever  will  be  of 
use  to  him  in  the  line  of  life  he  means  to  follow. 
The  young  Comellian  is  before  all  things  practi¬ 
cal,  and  he  comes  to  the  most  practical  of  Uni¬ 
versities.  And  in  this  lies  the  danger  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  the  place  as  a  seat  of  education. 
If  not  carefully  watched  it  may  easily  drift  into 
a  mere  technical  training-school,  and  miss  the 
highest  function,  of  rousing  the  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake,  and  lifting  the  thought 
and  culture  of  the  country  to  a  truer  standard 
and  a  higher  level.  Fortunately  for  Cornell, 
those  who  are  at  the  helm  in  these  earlj  years 
are  well  aware  of  this  danger,  and,  while  they 
are  pledged  by  their  charter  to  make  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  offer  bear  practically  on  the  trades  and 
businesses  for  which  their  students  are  qualifying, 
will  resolutely  hold  up  the  higher  ideal  liefore 
them. 

There  is  no  place,  even  in  the  New  World, 
which  brings  home  to  one  more  vividly  the 
startling  possibilities  of  a  future  not  very  far 
ahead  of  ns,  as  this  poor  man’s  University. 
'I'he  demand  for  such  institutions  in  the  States 
grows  with  astounding  rapidity.  The  Michigan 
University  (very  few  years  senior  to  Cornell)  is, 
we  heard,  crammed  to  overflowing,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  Western  State  which  is  not  making 
provision  for  bringing  the  highest  education  the 
country  can  give  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
boy  who  will  stretch  out  bis  hand  for  it.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  freshmen  matriculated  at 
Cornell  last  Michaelmas,  when  its  schools  have 
only  been  open  two  years,  and  in  1872  the  num¬ 
bers  will  almost  certainly  far  exceed  those  ot 
any  English  University.  The  same  tide  has 
been  setting  in  silently  at  home  for  this  last 
twenty  years.  Owen’s  College,  the  Working 
Men’s  (Alleges  in  London  and  Ipswich,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  middle  class  examina¬ 
tions,  are  so  many  signs  of  bow  it  has  been 
gaining  ground  without  observation.  The 
Endowed  Schools  Bill  and  the  great  educational 
measure  of  last  year  will  bring  it  to  the  flood  ; 
and  iu  another  twenty  years  “  the  institutions 
and  property  of  the  country  ”  will  be  face  to  face 
with  an  educated  people.  Is  there  any  class 
amongst  us  which  fears  that  day  7  Let  them  set 
their  house  in  order  and  take  courage.  It  is  not 
knowledge,  but  ignorance,  which  is  the  destroy¬ 
er  of  anything  tlut  is  worth  preserving. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LORD  DUNMORB’s  STEAM  PLOUGH. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  lord  figures  as  an  inven¬ 
tor.  Doctor  Johnson  —  we  think  it  was  the  doc¬ 
tor  —  once  said  that  when  a  lord  dropped  into 
poetry  he  deserved  to  be  encouraged  and  treated 
with  respect,  even  if  his  poetry  was  not  of  the 
best.  Surely,  then,  a  lord  who  is  an  inventor, 
and  a  successful  inventor,  deserves  the  highest 
consideration.  Therefore  we  give  one  of  the 
pages  of  our  present  number  to  an  illustration 
showing  Ixird  Dunmore’s  steam  plough.  The 
Earl  of  Dunmore  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
great  value  of  the  traction  engine  in  farming  op¬ 
erations,  and  requested  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  to  make  him  one  specially  adapted  to 
that  purpose,  and  with  this  he  at  once  set  to 
work  experimenting  with  happ^  results  upon  all 
kinds  of  farm  labor,  “  ploughing,”  as  his  jour¬ 
nal  says,  “  cultivating,  pulling  out  tree-roots,  go¬ 
ing  to  the  railway  station  with  luggage,  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  timber,  catting  hay  and  straw,  bruis¬ 
ing  oats,  working  saw-mill,  thrashing,  carrying 
drain-tiles,  pumping  water,  driving  gravel  for 
roads,  driving  coal,  &c.”  Brought  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  horse  labor,  it  came  out  triumphant¬ 
ly,  both  in  the  amount  of  work  done  and  its 
cost,  and  then  Lord  Dunmore  determined  to 
try  it  at  the  special  labor  which  stands  first  in 
his  catalogue,  that  of  ploughing. 

In  this  the  engine  was  less  successful  than  in 
the  other  work,  and  the  fault  was  found  to  be 
not  in  the  steam  horse  but  in  the  plough,  which 
was  unfitted  for  the  new  method  of  traction. 
Lord  Dunmore  then  determined  to  invent  an 
implement  to  suit  his  engine.  Many  forms 
were  tried  and  found  wanting,  but  at  last  suc¬ 
cess  was  attained  in  the  three-furrowed  balance 
plough  which  was  exhibited  at  Dunmore  in  the 
presence  of  the  committee  of  the  Royal  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  and  a  number  of 
farmers,  and  put  through  its  paces. 

The  piece  of  land  chosen  for  the  experiment 
lay  beneath  the  tower  of  Dunmore,  and  had 
been  untouched  by  ploughshare  for  forty  years. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task  there  had 
been  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  rendering  the  grannd 
unfavorable  to  the  traction  engine.  The  signal, 
however,  was  given,  engine  and  plough  started 
smoothly  and  easily,  and  turned  a  clean  straight 
furrow  6  inches  by  10  inches,  which  even  ex¬ 
celled  those  which  had  been  made  close  by  in 
the  same  field  by  some  douMe-furrow  horse 
ploughs  for  a  prize  competition.  The  trial  was 
a  great  success,  and  Lora  Dunmore  was  heartily 
congratulated  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 


OXB  TOUCH  OF  MATURB  MAKBS  THB  'WHOLB 
WORLD  KIN. 

So  wrote  Shakespeare  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  so  in  other  and  more  simple  wonls 
think  the  French  crowd  in  the  illustration 
which  we  print  on  page  468,  as  they  watch 
that  sturdy  Landwehrman  who  a  few  weeks 


ago  was  thought  to  be  the  most  cruel  and 
unfeeling  ogre  in  existence,  but  who  now, 
while  dropping  a  silent  tear  on  the  grave  of 
two  of  his  companions-in-arms,  proves  to  be 
only  human  after  all.  The  mourner,  a  Bava¬ 
rian  artilleryman,  about  to  return  home  to  bis 
country,  has  come  to  pay  a  ferewMl  visit  to  the 
lost  resting-plaoe  of  hb  two  comrades,  his  brother 
and  his  cousin.  They  had  fallen  while  serving 
at  that  famous  Chatillon  battery  which  during 
the  siege  did  so  mncii  execution  in  the  Pantbdon 
and  the  neighboring  quarters.  Here,  where  they 
fell,  they  were  buried,  and  two  simple  wooden 
crosses  record  their  names  and  rank,  'with  a 
brief  annotation  that  they  died  while  bravely 
fighting  for  King  and  Fatherland,  one  on  the 
12th,  the  other  on  the  22d  January,  1871. 

While  the  soldier  sadly  gazes  on  these  terse 
inscriptions,  doubtlessly  reccing  some  of  the 
pleasant  hours  the  three  comrades  had  spent 
together  and  the  battles  where  they  bad  fought 
side  by  side,  the  crowd  stand  quietly  by  and 
watch  him  half  curiously,  half  sympathizingly. 
They,  true  creatures  or  impnlse,  who  a  few 
minutes  before  only  regarded  the  invader  with 
an  intense  hatred,  now  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for  him, 
and  bis  sigh  as  he  takes  a  last  look  at  the 
graves  is  echoed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
spectators. 

Although  in  many  cases,  as  in  our  engraving, 
soldiers  have  been  buried  singly  and  honor^ 
with  a  cross  and  an  inscription  to  themselves,  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  buried  in  batches  of 
twenties,  fifties,  and  even  hundreds,  the  only 
record  being  a  piece  of  wood  chalked  with  the 
numbers  of  the  bodies  buried  beneath. 


UNDBR  THB  RED  FLAG. 

We  give  in  this  number  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  a  superb  double-page  engraving  represent¬ 
ing  an  assemblage  of  Reds  in  front  of  the  Ho¬ 
tel  de  Ville,  —  the  scene  of  so  many  important 
events  in  French  history,  past  and  present. 
Though  we  have  bad  numerous  photographs  and 
engravings  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  we  tolieve  that 
the  famous  building  has  never  been  so  accurately 
and  artistically  pictured  as  in  the  illustration  on 
pages  464  and  465. 


THB  red  rule  in  PARIS. 

The  Panthran,  alias  Ste.  Gcnivibve,  was  be¬ 
gun  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  at  the  special 
request  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  It  was 
erected  in  the  place  of  an  old  church  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Clovis,  and  dedicated  to  bis 
wife,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Before  the  new  building  was  finished,  however, 
the  Revolution  of  1789  took  place,  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of  1793,  ever  averse  to  religions  edifices, 
changed  its  name  to  the  Pantheon,  transformed 
it  into  a  monster  mausoleum  for  renowned  citi¬ 
zens,  and  dedicated  it  to  their  memories  by  the 
inscription,  Aux  Grands  Hoinmes  la  Paine  re- 
connaissante.  Under  Louis  XVHL  the  title 
was  changed  back  to  Ste.  Gdnevibve,  the  build¬ 
ing  was  restored  to  its  pristine  destination,  and 
the  dedicatory  inscription  altered  to  one  more 
befitting  a  church.  Ste.  Gdndvieve  again  be¬ 
came  the  Pantheon  under  Louis  Philippe,  who 
also  restored  the  former  inscription ;  but,  up  to 
the  advent  of  the  present  Rm  regime,  public 
worship  continued  to  be  performed  there.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  just  after  a  grand  service  daring  the 
Prussian  bombardment  that  a  shell  penetrated 
the  roof  and  made  the  lar^  hole  shown  in  our 
sketch.  See  page  469.  The  Commune,  imi¬ 
tating'  their  forefathers,  forbade  the  celebration 
of  Diirino  service  in  the  building.  A  re^ment 
of  National  Guards,  headed  by  General  David, 
subsequently  occupied  it,  and  i^r  some  speech¬ 
ifying  from  the  general  and  a  good  deal  of 
patriotic  shouting  from  bis  men,  they  went  up 
to  the  first  gallery,  sawed  ofiT  the  two  arms  of 
the  cross  which  surmounted  the  fa9ade,  and  re¬ 
placed  the  sacred  emblem  by  the  standard  of 
Parisian  Radicalism,  the  drapeau  rouge.  This, 
however,  was  only  a  preliminary  ceremony,  and 
next  day  circulars  were  issued  to  the  National 
Guards  inviting  them  to  witness  the  official 
taking  possession  of  the  edifice.  Accordingly 
at  the  time  appointed  a  large  crowd  assembled 
on  the  Place  uu  Pantheon,  and  the  flag  appeared 
on  the  cupola  whence  the  cross  had  been  re¬ 
moved.  It  was  greeted  by  an  artilleiy  salute 
from  the  batteries  drawn  up  in  the  square,  and 
honored  by  a  march  past  from  the  National 
Guards.  A  deputation  was  then  chosen  to 
take  and  exhibit  the  flag  to  the  members  of  the 
Commune  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  order,  re¬ 
marked  the  crowd,  that  they  might  bless  it. 
On  the  return  of  the  delegates  me  flag  was 
definitely  hoisted  and  the  Pantb^n  was  regen¬ 
erated. 

The  Communal  decree,  ordaining  compulsory 
enrolment  of  all  able-bodied  Parisians  Mtween 
nineteen  and  forty  in  the  Commune  Army, 
created  intense  alarm  among  the  more  mod¬ 
erate  and  peaceably  inclined  of  the  populace, 
and  every  one  who  possibly  could  hastened  to 
leave  Paris.  The  Commune,  however,  fearing 
that  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  would 
now  quit  the  city,  decreed  that  no  Frenchman 
between  the  above  ages  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  Paris,  and,  moreover,  ordered  the  Na- 
tionanx  at  the  gates  to  let  no  one  pass  with¬ 
out  a  rigid  examinatfon  of  his  ptjierB.  Many 
managed  to  get  false  passports,  bnt  the  majority 
of  the  poor  fellows  were  turned  back  at  the- 
gates  or  ruthlessly  palled  out  of  the  railway 
carriages,  and  were  considered  fortunate  if  they 
escapi^  arrest  or  imprisonment.  The  scenes  at 
the  stations  were  frequently  heart-rending. 


The  Sketch  on  the  lower  portion  of  page  469 
represents  the  aspect  of  the  Eastern  Terminus 
on  the  departure  of  a  train  for  the  provinces. 
Husbands  were  forcibly  taken  from  tMir  wives, 
brothers  from  their  sisters,  and  sons  from  their 
parents  ;  while  bewildered  provincials  found 
they  could  not  return  to  tseir  homes.  The 
National  Guards  ran  about  in  every  direction, 
entering  carrio^,  questioning  passengers,  and 
examining  endless  papers,  tickets,  and  laissez- 
mssers,  while  the  disappointed  passengers  were 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  tvranny  of  the 
Commune,  which,  while  professing  tlM  most 
liberal  principles,  forced  the  people  to  fight  in  a 
cause  for  which  ^ey  had  no  sympathy. 


IRREGULARS  OF  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE. 

The  costnmes  of  the  Red  Army  of  Paris  are 
as  strikingly  diversified  as  the  characters  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  rarely,  if  indeeil  ever, 
has  such  a  collection  of  singular  and  outlandish 
uniforms  been  seen  in  a  European  city.  Sol¬ 
diers  of  the  line,  of  eveir  possible  denomination, 
from  the  gavly  brocaded  hussar  to  the  red- 
breeched  pribin,  sober-colored  Moblots,  and 
Nationaux  in  every  possible  costume,  from  the 
neatly  dressed  bourgeois  down  to  a  regiment 
clothed  entirely  in  billiard-table  cloth,  or  the 
red  night-capped  tatterdemalions,  who  are  uni¬ 
versally  regaraed  as  the  orthodox  type  of  the 
true  Parisian  Radical  of  the  barricades,  —  such 
are  only  a  few  of  the  countless  uniforms  of  this 
truly  heterogeneons  armv.  Eccentrically  be¬ 
decked  Francs-tirears  abound,  while  those 
avowed  devotees  to  Radicalism,  GaribaldiaD<!, 
are  everywhere.  These  latter,  doubtlessly  in 
conformity  to  their  principles,  usually  affect 
red  shirts,  but  the  other  portions  of  their  dress 
are  by  no  means  uniform.  Thus  the  edaireur 
Garibaldien,  in  the  sketch  on  page  473,  wears 
a  nondescript  headdress,  more  fit  for  a  juggler 
at  a  coun^  fair  than  a  stanch  defender  of  the 
Universal  Republic.  He,  ho'wever,  thinks  it 
very  imptwing,  and  rides  up  and  down  the  streets 
with  an  important  and  a  self-satisfied  air,  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  creed  militaire.  There  is  one  iin- 
military  habit  about  him  :  he  is  not  over-elran, 
and  has  been  characteristically  described  as  com¬ 
posed  of  dirty  boots,  dirtier  red  shirt,  and  dir¬ 
tiest  of  faces.  As  horses  are  to  be  obtained  for 
requisitioning,  the  greater  portion  of  these 
troops  are  mounted,  and  they  are  principally 
employed  in  running  errands  for  the  Commune, 
or  in  acting  as  scouts  for  the  main  body  of  the 
army. 

We  have  heard  very  little  of  Turcos  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  a  regiment  of  Algerian 
tirailleurs  has  been  organized  by  the  Parisian 
Army.  One  of  these  black  troope,  riding  the 
leader  of  an  artillery  wagon,  is  represented  in 
the  picture  en  page  473,  drt^sed  in  the  invari¬ 
able  jacket,  baggy  trousers,  and  Jjs,  as  he  grins 
^mly  at  the  crowd  of  admiring  Parisians. 
There  is  little  need  to  describe  his  character ; 
his  exploits  at  Worth  and  Wissenhourg  have 
done  that  already.  Brave  to  ferocity,  he,  like 
the  majority  of  savage  nations,  cares  little  what 
liccomes  of  himself,  provided  that  he  can  over¬ 
come  and  kill  his  opponent. 


Tub  once  famous  Bignon  who  denounced 
tlie  four  sergeants  —  Bories,  Raoulx,  Ganlain, 
and  Pommier  —  executed  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XVIH.  is  said  to  have  been  arrested  the  other 
day  in  Paris.  The  arrest  took  place  in  this 
manner.  Pommieris  grandson  'was  sifting  be¬ 
fore  the  Cafe'  of  the  Yonne  chatting  with  one  of 
his  friends.  He  suddenly  rose  abruptly  and  went 
straight  up  to  a  man  who  was  walking  along 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  hastily  addressed  him  in 
these  terms :  “  You  are  Bignon,  who  denounced 
the  four  sergeants  of  La  Rochelle,  and  I  arrest 
you.”  “  By  what  right  7  ”  “  You  ask  by  what 
right,  —  you  who  assassinated  my  grandfather 
by  the  llestoration !  ”  Bignon  did  not  reply, 
and  tried  to  escape.  The  crowd  assembled 
round  the  cafe,  and  Bignon,  disengaging  him¬ 
self  from  the  grasp  of  Pommier’s  grandson,  ran 
away.  He  was,  however,  again  caught,  and  the 
crowd,  on  learning  that  he  had  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  four  seigeants  of  La  Rochelle,  wished  to 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  Pommier’s  grandson 
interposed,  saying,  “  Do  him  no  harm.  This 
man  belongs  to  the  justice  of  the  land.  The 
magistrates  of  the  Republic  must  pass  sentence 
upon  him.”  Bignon  was  then  conducted  to  the 
mairie  of  the  fourth  arrondissement,  followed  by 
a  /oule  frdmissante.  Bignon  is,  or  was,  —  fur 
perhaps  it  is  pretty  much  over  with  Bignon  by 
this  time,  —  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Mitford  in  his  “Tales  of  Japan,” 
speaking  of  Japanese  actors,  says  :  “  First-rate 
actors  receive  as  much  as  a  thousand  riyos 
(atout  £3001  as  their  yearly  salary.  This, 
however,  is  a  nigh  rate  of  pay,  and  many  a  man 
has  to  strut  before  the  public  for  little  more 
than  his  daily  rice ;  to  a  clever  young  actor  it 
is  almost  enough  reward  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
a  company  in  t^ich  there  is  a  famous  star.  The 
salary  of  the  actor,  however,  may  depend  upon 
the  success  of  the  theatre ;  for  dramatic  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  often  undertaken  as  speculations  by 
wealthy  penons,  who  pay  their  company  in 
proportion  to  their  own  profit.  Beside  his  reg¬ 
ular  pay,  a  popular  Japanese  actor  has  a  small 
mine  of  wemth  in  his  patrons,  who  open  their 
parses  iieely  for  the  privilege  of  frequenting  the 
green  room.  The  women’s  parts  are  all  taken 
by  men,  as  they  used  to  bo  with  us  in  ancient 
days.” 


ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  KIN,”  —  A  SKETCH  OUTSIDE  PARIS. 


May  20, 1871.3 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


NATIONAL  ai'AKDS  ARRESTING  FUGITIVES  AT  THE  EASTERN  TERMINUS. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PARIS. 
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AX  OLD  TUNE. 

THEKE  is  an  air  for  which  I  woald  disown 
Moxart’s,  Uossini’s,  Weber’s  melodies  ; 

A  sad  sweet  nir  that  languishes  and  sighs, 
And  keeps  its  secret  charm  for  me  alone. 

Whene’er  I  hear  that  music  rogue  and  old,  — 
Two  hundred  years  are  “  mist  that  rolls 
away  ”  — 

The  thirteenth  lA>ais  reigns,  and  I  behold 
A  green  land  golden  in  the  dying  day, 

An  old  red  castle,  strong  with  stony  towers, 
Tlie  windows  bright  with  many-colored  glass, 
Wide  plains,  and  streamlets  flowing  among 
flowers. 

That  wash  the  castle  basement  as  tliey  pass. 

In  antique  weed,  with  dark  eyes  and  gold  hair, 
A  lady  looks  forth  from  her  casement  high. 

It  may  be  that  I  knew  and  found  her  fair 
In  some  forgotten  life  long  time  gone  by. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Boston  produces  $  2,300,000  worth  of 
pianos  annually. 

—  Stoning  street-cars  b  the  chief  amusement 
of  Detroit  youth. 

—  The  Saratoga  hotels  will  charge  fi^•e  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  during  the  coming  season. 

—  An  Iowa  stock -raiser  has  a  farm  40  miles 
long  and  12  wide,  and  pays  taxes  in  19  towns. 

—  The  new  style  of  ladies’  hats  are  very 
beantiinl.  They  resemble  a  pen-wiper  with  a 
fringe,  and  are  quite  becoming. 

—  A  Gloucester  schooner  brought  in  one  day 
last  wedt  a  halibut  weighing  347  pounds.  It 
was  the  largest  ever  landed  there. 

—  West  Virginia  has  a  newspaper  called  the 
Volcano  lAiiricntor.  It  is  published  in  the  town 
of  Volcano,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  tire  oil-in¬ 
terests  of  the  Slate. 

—  The  races  at  Saratoga  are  to  commence  on 
Wednesday,  July  I2th,  &e  meetings  to  lost  six 
days.  The  second  meeting  will  begin  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  16th,  with  the  usual  programme. 

—  Eastern  papers  say  that  very  few  trout  are 
caught  in  the  small  streams  this  season,  and 
they  attribute  the  scarcity  to  the  drought  in 
1870,  which  dried  up  the  brooks  and  kilM  the 
flsh. 

—  Virginia  planters  complain  that  never  were 
the  tobacco  flics  so  numerous  and  destructive  os 
this  season.  And  throughout  the  South  there 
is  dismay  at  the  number,  sisc,  and  voracity  of  the 
mosquitoes. 

—  The  most  celebrated  of  English  professors 
of  the  harp,  John  Balsir  Chatterton,  died  a  few 
weeks  since  in  London.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  he  performed  was  at  the  wedding  of  the 
Princess  ^uise  at  Windsor  Castle,  March  21st. 

—  There  is  a  tumult  among  the  milk-dealers 
of  St  Louis  because  of  the  execution  of  a  new 
law  requiring  them  to  furnish  samwlcs  of  their 
milk  for  analysis  before  supplying  tneir  custom¬ 
ers.  They  intend  to  contest  the  law  in  the 
courts. 

—  It  is  suggested  in  the  Old  and  Netr  for  May 
that  a  society  should  be  organized  for  tlie  pre¬ 
vention  of  public  and  unfounded  melancholy,  it 
licing  thought  that  the  world  would  be  a  much 
happier  one  if  we  could  remove  from  the  faces 
of  those  we  meet  that  don’t-you-pity-me  look 
which  some  worthy  women  wear,  or  that  plcasc- 
sympathize-with-me  air  which  men  assume. 

—  A  strong-minded  lady  writes  to  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Own  Journal :  “  .John  Stnart  Mill,  Har¬ 
riet  Martineau,  Jacob  Bright,  and  other  English 
statesmen  assert  that  women  understand  politi¬ 
cal  economy  better  than  men,  because  they  have 
been  drilled  in  the  habit  of  husbanding  small 
resources.  Some  are  obliged  to  husband  very 
small  resources,  in  the  shape  of  the  men  they 
have  to  take  care  of.” 

—  According  to  Professor  Seeley,  “  most  good 
books  are  written  in  German."  But  once  in  a 
while  an  American  author  gains  an  exceptional 
verdict  in  his  favor  from  European  judges.  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  swept  all  over 
Europe  as  it  had  before  gone  all  over  America. 
Dr.  John  W.  Draper  is  somewhat  similarlv 
honored ;  his  elaborate  “  Historv  of  the  Intel¬ 
lectual  Development  of  Europe  ’’  has  just  been 
translated  into  Russian,  havi^  before  appeared 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian  ;  and  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  ”  is  to  be  is¬ 
sued  shortly  in  all  these  languages. 

—  A  curious  conflict  has  arisen  between  the 
Prussian  and  Italian  envoys  at  Munich.  The 
latter,  the  Mnrehese  Migliorati,  gave  a  dinner 
not  long  since  at  which  Baron  Werthern,  the 
Pru8.sian  representative,  was  present.  Among 
the  toasts  proposed  on  this  occasion  was  one  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Baron 
Werthern,  after  emptying  his  glass,  broke  it,  as 
is  often  done  in  Germany  when  the  health  of 
some  one  who  is  regarded  with  especial  respect 
or  affection  is  drunk.  This  greatly  offended  the 
Italian  envoy,  who  took  the  matter  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult,  and  the  two  diplomatists  began  to 
abuse  each  other  in  words  so  undiplomatic  that 
one  of  the  Indies  fainted  from  terror.  Accord¬ 
ing  ^o  the  last  accounts  from  Munich,  the  affair 
had  not  been  settled,  and  was  likely  to  W-ome  the 
subject  of  a  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


THE  LAST  SENSATION. 

A  rumor  reachn  me  of  an  ioDormUon  in  the  way  of 
female  decoration  whieh,  even  the  oniTenal  adoption  of 
short  skiru  sronld  scarcelj  have  led  one  to  expe^  Let 
me  haste  to  dlmlse  this  ebarmioy  secret.  It  is  said  that 
some  fashiooabte  damsels,  tired  ot  braoelets.  of  necklets, 
of  earrinfs,  and  tiaras,  have  adopted  the  eastern  fashion 
of  anklets.”  —  Pmuing  £venti,  Sunday  Timn. 

O,  ixT  me  speak  and  tell  the  news,  — 

The  last  of  Fashion’s  ohangiug  hues. 

Ere  my  astounded  gasping  muse 
Emotion  strangles. 

It  is  the  very  strangest  whim, 

But  English  girls  intend  to  trim, 

Like  Hmdoo  mai^s,  their  ankles  slim 
With  bangles  1 

Fashion,  which  still  with  chignons  dread 
Of  hair  all  lustreless  and  dsad 
Of  many  a  pretty  silly  head 

The  outline  mangles, 

Now  slips  at  once  from  head  to  heels, 

And  with  the  darling's  ankles  deals; — 

And  lo,  the  shorteuM  skirt  reveals 
The  bangles ! 

And,  ah,  when  croquet  oomee  to  pass 
And  tinging,  jingling,  every  lass 
Goes  trippioggayly  o’er  the  grass, 

Abe  dew  bespi^les, 

How  often  in  the  balmy  spring, 

Snggestivs  of  another  ring, 

Sbul  be  the  silvery  tinkle-ting 
Of  iMuigles ! 

Saffioient  surely  is  the  host 
Uf  charms  and  wiles  that  women  boast; 

The  heart  of  every  man  almost 

Their  power  entangles. 

The  fascinating  eye  to  shun 

Let  drop  yonr  gaze,  and,  luckless  one, 

Behold  at  ouoe  the  mischief ’s  done 
By  bangles! 

Pierced  to  the  heart,  the  victim  knows 
’T  is  vain  his  charmer  to  oppose, 

And  eo  thenceforth,  where’er  she  goes. 

Around  her  dangles; 

A  captive  to  her  glanoee  sweet, 

He  kneels  and  with  submission  meet 
He  lays  his  fortune  at  her  feet  — 

And  bangles ! 

Alas,  what  nxatol  can  withstand 
'J'onng  Love  and  Fashion  hand  in  hand. 

When  with  snob  baits,  as  these  they ’ve  planned, 
Sweet  woman  angles? 

We  own  resistance  is  in  vain,  — 

'*  Come,  Beauty  1  ”  cries  each  vanquished  swain, 
“  And  bind  us  captive  with  a  chain 
Of  bangles !  ” 


Qukby. —  Can  a  druggist  be  considered  the 
chiot  pillar  of  the  State  ? 


Laws,  like  sausages,  cease  to  inspire  respect  in 
proportion  as  we  know  how  they  are  made. 

Air  apothecary  sent  in  a  bill  to  a  widow  which 
ran  thus :  “  To  enring  your  husband  till  he  died.” 


Why  is  a  baby  like  a  sheaf  of  wheat?  Because 
it  is  first  cradled,  and  then  thrashed,  and  finally 
becomes  the  flower  of  the  family. 


Mrs.  Baggs  has  arrived  on  a  week’s  visit  to  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Slybottom,  says  the  society  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Troy  Timu.  Mr.  Slybottom  has  left 
town. 


A  YOUMO  minister  whose  reputation  for  veracity 
was  not  very  good,  once  venturod  to  differ  with  an 
old  doctor  of  divinity  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  nse 
of  the  rod.  “  Why,”  said  he,  *•  the  only  time  my 
father  ever  whipped  me  it  was  for  telling  the  truth.” 
“  Well,”  retorted  the  doctor,  “  it  cured  you  of  it, 
did  n’t  it?  ” 


Not  at  all  Strahok.  —  A  correspondent  under 
the  head  “  strange  ”  asks  hoar  it  is  that  in  all  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  culinary  assistance  **  Plain  Cooks  ” 
only  are  required,  and  pretty  ones  never  sought. 
He  seems  to  forget  that  advertiseineDts  for  servants 
come  not  from  the  gentleman  but  from  the  lady  of 
the  house.  If  he  can’t  see  the  reason  now,  be  nad 
better  go  and  put  his  thinking  apparatus  under  a 
steam-hammer  in  full  work,  for  in  its  present 
state  it  could  be  of  no  nse  either  to  himself  or  the 
world  at  large. 


Bt'RMKTT’a  Kallibtoh  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb's  Asthma  Rrmedt,  —  sure  cum. 


Tkstkd  ht  Time. — For  Throat  Diseases,  Colds, 
and  Cougt^  "  Bromt't  Bronchial  Trochu"  have 
p^ed  their  efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years. 
The  good  effects  resnltuig  from  the  nse  of  the 
Troches  have  brought  oat  many  worthless  imita- 
tfons.  Obtain  only  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.” 


A  Lifetime  of  Careful  ATTF.imoM  to  the 
needs  of  tbs  travelling  pnblic  have  won  nniversal 
commendation  for  the  Americ.^e  House,  Bostor, 
controlled  for  nearly  a  generation  by  Lewis  Rice, 
Esq.  _ 


‘Vegetire  thoronghiy  eradicates  every  kind  of 
hnmor,  and  restores  the  entire  system  to  a  healthy 
condition.  _ 


A  Remarkable  Remedy  for  Kidney  Com¬ 
plaints  is  found  in  While  Pine  Compound.  All  who 
Mve  used  it  (and  there  are  hundreds)  pronounce 
it  invalnoUe. 


Wiarkeifer’s  Hyi^dio$f>hile»  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  OmtnmpUon.  Try  it. 


For  Moth  Patchks.  —  Use  Peny'e  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  rsliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  Yoi^. 


IcV'  Applications  for  AdvertlsinR  Contracts 
in  Etkbi  Satcbdat,  Tub  Atlamtio  Mohthlt,  Tub 
Koarn  Ambbicaii  Rbvibw,  and  Ora  Tocnq  Folbs,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  sbould  be  addressed  to  OKORGK 
'W.  CARR,  I'M  Tremont  8t.,  lloston.  In  New  York 
City  spplicntlons  should  be  made  to  I.K  GRANlt 
BKNKDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  wbo  Is  our  Special 
Advertiaing  Representative  ibf  New  York  City. 

JAMKS  R.  OHGOOD  A  CO..  Publlsbers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 

PUBLISH  THIS  WFKK: 

Cariosities  of  the  Law  Reporters.  By 
Fbambus  Fisai  IIeabd.  I'fmo.  Cloth,  f 'LOO. 

“  And  inoie,  mg  ton,  that  /  teould  not  have  thee  brliere 
that  all  irhyrh  /  hare  told  In  Ihete  booh  it  law,  /or  1  >rylt 
not  pretume  lo  late  Ihit  upon  me.  Bnl  qf  ihote  Ihinfft 
tehich  are  not  lair,  inquire  and  learn  of  my  teiu  mailert 
learned  ta  the  lair,’’  —  Littletok. 

The  eontents  of  this  book  are  selected  Oom  the  ”  Re¬ 
porters”  from  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  to  the  present, 
'niere  are  spr-cimens  from  both  the  common  law  and  the 
equity  repoils,  Kngllsh  and  .\mertcan.  The  book  Is  the 
result  of  twenty  years’  profound  reading.  It  Is  deslgnrsl 
not  only  to  amuse  but  liutruct.  It  is  original  in  design 
and  execution. 

'Versatilities.  By  Orpheus  G.  Kerr.  Con¬ 
taining  all  his  poetical  contributions.  Patriotic,  Ren- 
tlmental,  and  Humorous.  16mu.  Cloth.  9 'LOO. 

“  The  title  of  this  volume  Is  exceedingly  apt,  though  its 
aptness  can  bo  folly  appreciated  only  after  reading  the 

C terns  which  It  surmounts ;  the  writer’s  range  la  aston- 
hingly  wide,  and  it  Is  really  dlfllcult  to  understand  bow 
the  same  mind  could  haw  pnsluced  all  these  poems,  so 
radically  diverse  are  they  In  character  and  manner. 
Though  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  equally-  follcltous  In  all 
departments  of  poetry,  we  may  safely  aform  that  there 
are  few  men  living  wno  cnnld  write  a  volume  of  poems  of 
such  various  character  and  such  unifonn  excellence.”  — 
Crorter’t  Literary  li'orld. 

Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  the 

United  Htatea,  comprising  a  .R.vnopsis  ofthe  Icarl- 
ing  political  events  in  American  history,  fiom  the 
inauguration  of  Washington  to  the  present  jpcrltHl. 
Also,  a  Record  of  Contemporeneons  Kngllsb  lilstorj'. 
lly  Edwaku  G.  Tilkstox.  l«ino.  Flexible.  With 
Pnotognmhs  of  the  Presidents,  from  Washington  to 
Grant.  91  JO.  Large  paper  edition,  9 'LM. 


JtECENTLY  PUBLISHED: 


Pnbiic  and  Parlor  Readings.  Prose  and 

PcK'try,  for  the  use  of  Reading  Clubs  and  Public  and 
Roclal  Kntertainment,  FMIted  by  Paur.  Lewis  li. 
Mosroe.  Part  I.  llumurous.  Now  Kead^-.  9 1  JO. 

"  In  this  volume  are  thrown  together  choice  specimens 
of  wit  and  humor  found  In  American  and  English  litera¬ 
ture,  with  an  nccasional  dash  flrom  original  suarces.  In 
making  a  selectbm,  the  question  has  not  been  asked,  Has 
It  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  learned  critics  ?  but,  Will  It 
inspire  an  Innocent  laugh  7  ” 

Mew  Testament  Text- Book  i  Kmbracing 

an  Historical  Tabular  View  of  the  Gospels  :  Tables 
of  the  Parables,  Discourses,  and  Miracles  of  Christ ; 
Predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  their  Fulfil¬ 
ment  In  the  New;  Classification  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  Observations  on  Each;  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches;  Descriptions  of  Places;  and  an 
important  Chronological  7'able.  With  Maps  showing 
the  Journeys  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul,  Ac.,  Ac.  Com¬ 
piled  ftvm  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
writers,  by  STarnax  Hawes,  author  of  ”  Syncbnmol- 
og}-  of  Siwred  end  Proftine  History.”  Cloth.  75  cts. 


Desk  and  Debit  |  or.  The  Catastrophes  of  a 
Clerk.  By  Oliveb  Oftic.  16mo.  Illustrated.  9 1.25. 

Over  the  Ocean  |  or,  Sights  and  Scenes  in 
Foreign  Lands.  By  Curtis  GriLD,  Editor  of  the 
Botlon  Commercial  Butlelin,  Boston.  1  vol.  Crown 
8vo.  9 '2  JO. 

The  Schwartz  Novels.  The  popular  novels  of 
the  grestSwedlsh  authoress,  Madame  Sophie  5Iarik 
Schwartz.  Translated  by  Miss  Selma  Boro  and 
Miss  Marie  A.  Broun.  Per  vol..  Cloth,  9IJU; 
Paper,  91.00. 

1.  Gold  and  Marne.  Now  Kcad.v. 

2.  Birth  and  Kdneation.  Now  Ready. 

3.  Guilt  and  Innocence.  Just  Ready. 

4.  'The  Wife  of  a  Y’aln  Man.  in  Press. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellere  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  post-psld,  <m  receipt  of  advcrtlscil  price. 

LEE  ft  SHEPARD,  Pablishen,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEFABD,  &  DILLIEOHAII, 

47  &  40  Green  Rt.,  New  York. 


END  30  cents  for  a  copv  of  the  beantifol 
HAPPY  DRKAMWALTZ,  FOB  GUITAR. 
Address  W.  L.  II.VYDKN,  I2V  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
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Richardson’s  New  Method 


THE  PIAIVO-FORTE. 


OPJ.yiO.Va  OF  the  press: 


“Roundest,  clearest,  best  book  for  the  Pi¬ 
ano.”— /*Ai2.  Erening  Bulletin.  “Will  supersede 
every  other  of  the  kind.”  —  Woreeilir  Spy.  “  An 
Improvement  on  all  other  Plano  hooka.”- 
Syracute  Journal.  “  Poasesaea  merit  not  claimed 
by  other  works.”  —  Cleveland  Herald.  “  Common 
sense,  plain  talk,  and  brevity.”  —  Botlon  Journal. 
“Presents  many  new  and  important  ideas.” 
—  .V.  Y.  Table! .  "No  Piano  book  comparable  in 
value  to  it.”  —  yen'  Covenant. 


No  limg  diy  lessons,  nor  wearisome  exercises,  but 
Nprightly  Studies  throughout,  and  Charming 
Melodics  for  practice  at  every  step.  It  Is  all  that  can 
be  desin-d.  Price,  9  5.7.5.  Sent  post-paid. 


OLIVEB  DrrSON  ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

277  Washington  Rt.,  Boston. 


IT  IS 


The  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  teeth, 
It  the  remark  of  most  of  those  who  nse 
CHOATE’.S  ODGNTG. 


Crockery  and  Ola 

Ware,  Poroeloin-do- 
-Terre,  slham^Ied  Toilet  Ware,  Cnspodores, 

Parlor  NpittooniL  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 

Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cntlcry,  and  German 

Study  Damps,  and  other  nscfiil  ana  ornamental  goods, 

Ibr  sale  wholreale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STKDMAN  k  CO., 

196  Sommer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  F.nip- 
tlons  and  Blotched  Dlsfigiiratbrns  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In- 
valuaUe  and  harmleti.  Prepared  only  by  DB.  B.  C. 
PERKY,  DetmatoIoslBt,  49  Bond  St.,  Hsw  York.  Sold 
by  DtntiSsti  iBBruMBrs. 


NOTICE. 


Custom  Department. 


FRENCH  ft  ENGLISH  SILK-MIXED 
SUITINOS. 

We  have  opened  In  this  department  a  very  fine  line  of 
,Sllk-Mlxe<l  .diillings  uftliemanulbcturenf  J.  W.  Jansen  of 
Montjoieand  John  1'aylor  A  Sons,  West  of  Engliiiid,  III 
stripes  and  plain  mixtures,- black,  blue,  brown,  green, 
and  olive,  by  (hr  the  liandwmest  silk  mixtures  we  have 
ever  olTered. 

Wc  have  marked  these  goods  at  the  extremely  low  price 
of 

FIFTY  DOLUARS  PBR  SUIT. 

(Coat  9  30,  Pantaloons  9 13,  Vest  9  7.) 

Made  to  order  In  the  best  stvie,  with  first-class  work¬ 
manship. 

HACIJLLAR,  WIIaLIAHS, 
&  PARKER, 

200  Washington  htreet,  Boston. 


IffBW  BOOKS. 

FOR  THE  SPRINO  OF  1871. 

The  Hermit  of  Holcombe.  Hy 

Mart  Dwixell  Ciikllis.  1  vol.  iKmo.  Prici', 
9 1  JO.  ’Ibis  Is  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  uf 
The  Standard  Series  of  I'einperance  Talcs, 

Enrl  'Whitinfi;  Or,  The  Nameless  Boy. 

By  the  author  of  “The  Little  Peanut  Jlerclianl.” 
1  vol.  lOmo.  Price,  9I.'2.5.  Klegantly  bound  In  black 
and  gUt ;  being  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  in  the 
market. 

Sylvan  Glen  Series.  Viz.:  — 

Breaking  the  Rules.  Jamie  Noble. 

Gut  of  the  Wilderness.  Deeds  lAiiider  than  Words.  ’ 
4  rnis.  I6mo.  Price,  95.00.  Beautifully  bound  In  block 
and  gilt. 

Golden  Hotto  Series.  'Viz. :  — 

Golden  Motto.  Young  -Vdventuror. 

True  Friendship,  Runaway  Boy. 

4  vols.  16mo.  Price,  9  4.00. 

Happy  Home  Stories.  By  the  au- 

thurof“  Aunt  HaUIc’s  LibranV^  ForUuvsnmlGirl.s. 
VI*.;- 

])ni(n*nt  Dick.  Little  Frit*. 

(.*ou»in  Willie.  Bertie  and  tili*  Slaters. 

Lazy  Uobt'rt.  'J  he  New  lUiKltv. 

6  vols.  18mo.  Brice,  $3.00. 

An  entirely  new  series  by  this  popular  author. 

HENRY  A.  YOUNG  &  CO., 

_ 24  ComhlH,  BootAin. _ 


“SIMPLY  ENCHANTING,” 

Is  the  laconic  verdict  of  a  very  cultivated  laily  on 

Tlioiig^lits  about  Art. 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamertux.  1  vol.  Cloth.  Price. 
9 '2.00. 

You  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  book  not  only  flts- 
clnatcd,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  art  not  hitherto  dteoned 
of. 

A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cous¬ 

in.  Prirc,  91.00. 

Don’t  fhil  to  put  this  charminii  novelette  in  vourcarpet> 
bag  If  you  arc  bound  on  a  Journey. 

Arthur  HcIpsN  Conversations  on 

War  anil  General  Culture.  Price,  9 1..50. 

Tills  new  iHiok  by  the  author  of  ”  Rcalinah,”  Ac.,  will 
increase  the  numlier  of  his  ailmircrs. 

France  before  Europe. 

By  M.  Ji’LKs  Michelet.  l*2mo.  Brice,  $1.00. 

Tlie  views  of  this  distinguished  historian  un  the  causes 
of  the  present  crisis  and  the  pnibable  r(‘sult.H  (imjiending 
Kuropean  war)  will  be  read  with  Interest. 

Sold  by  all  BooksellcrB.  flailed,  poet-paid,  by  the  Bub- 
llshors,  _ 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston. 

Braman,  Shaw,  &  Co., 

MANITFACTI'REKS  OF 

PINE  AND  MEDIUM 

PARLOR  FURNITURE. 


AL.SO,  IMPORTERS  OF  L.VYCORK’.S 

English  Hair  Seating. 

SAUESBOOMS, 

27  Sudbury,  cor.  Portland  St,  Boston. 

WHITE’S  SPECIALTY 

FOR 

DYSPBPSIA. 

This  Is  not  a  now  preparation  to  be  tried  and  found 
wanting.  It  has  been  prescribed  dally  for  many  years  In 
the  practice  of  an  eminent  physician,  with  unparallelnl 
success.  It  Is  NOT  expi-ctnl  or  intended  to  cure  all  the 
diseases  to  which  the  human  flunlly  Is  subject,  but  IS 
WARRANTED  TO  CUR£;  DYSPEPSIA 
In  Its  most  obstinate  form.  Relief  iH'Ing  alw»s  obtained 
ftom  the  fint  use  and  a  permanent  cure  clfectod  when 
properly  continued. 

Prepared  only  by  H,  O.  WHITE. 
GENERAU  AGENCY,  37  Court  St.,  Boaton. 


REOINAUD  ARCHER.  Bythc  Author  of”  Em¬ 
ily  Chester,”  "  Gpportunity,”  Ac.  1vol.  I'Jmo.  92.(10. 
“  ‘  Reginald  Archer,’  a  novel  by  the  author  of  *  F.mlly 
Chester,’  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  book, 
which  made  much  noise  at  the  time  It  was  piibllsheil ;  but 
the  present  book  shows  a  much  deeper  experience  of  life 
than  that,  while  It  does  not  lack  the  Insight  and  genenwity 
of  spirit  that  wen'  so  attractive  In  ’  Emily  Chester.’”— 
Springfield  Bepubliran. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OS4K>OD  k  CO.,  Boston. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 


4t.h  Strvel.,  ifew  York 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
stamp  for  a  Price  -  List.  HAR’fZ 
MAGIC  REPOSITORY,  743  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


Mat  2d,  iSn.] 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 
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WHAT  IS 


Let  me  anewer  In  a  few  words.  The  virtaes  of  simple 
Tea  aa  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver  have  long  been  known. 
When  onr  grandlhthen  were  young,  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  soflbred  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  (kvorlte  recipe  of  herbs 
carefully  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Ilair  Wash  occupied  a  favorite  and  secret  comer  of  her 
closet,  and  a  place  in  the  family’s  affections.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  It  block,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  fUll  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  rutortd  with 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  slate  are  we  reduced  In  this  morefUvored 
age  I  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  In  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  Is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  heads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
em  hair  preparations  are  at  fUult. 

Now  HAIR  TEA  la  a  retorn  to  the  more 
oenslble  daya  of  our  Bathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  fkmily,  and  combined  In  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing.  In¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Ilair 
Itself. 

The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  life  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
Is  fulling  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  It  does  not  show  Its  good  effects,  don’t  boy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  It  will 
prove  to  you  a  traly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  fur  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Drogglsts 
everywhere,  at  1 1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  dtates  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

ISO  Warren  Street,  Roxbnry,  Hass. 


DB.  WHEEIiEB’S 

SHERRY 

Wine  Bitters 

h  AS  A 

SFHIHO  TONIC 

HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 
Indorsed  by  the  Medlcnl  Fac* 
nlty,  ancl  sold  by  Dnigfdsts  and 
Grocers. 

Id.  WHKELKR  &  COm  Proprietorup 
3  Cuatom  Houm  Hta»  Boaton* 


JOSEPH  OILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 

STHEI.  PHHS. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  tbroafhoat  tke 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Shnlle  of  hIs  signature. 


■  MANUTACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 


91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  OIlil.O’rT  A  SONS. 


HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Axent. 


ncraTlnBa  to  !«  A. 


ioguc  of  Chro 

.  EIXIOT. 


Mourning  Section. 

A.T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

ARE  EXHIBmNO  A  MOST  IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION  OF 

MOURNING 
DRESS  GOODS, 

E.SPECIALLT  5  CASES  3-4  IRON  GRENADINES, 
PARIS  FINISH  AND  LAROE  MESH, 
eSc.  per  yard. 

ALSO,  A  LAROE  QUANTITY  OF 

ENGLISH  BLACK  SILK  HOSE, 

8IZE.H,  8,  8 1-2,  and  9, 

From  •!  per  pair  upward,  — half  their  value. 


BROADWAY, 

4th  Avenue,  9th  and  10th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 

The  teeth  no  preparation  has  been  Introduced 
which  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 
CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  COMTORN  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  OETTINO  CP  CLUBS, 
ly  Send  fbr  onr  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  win 
accompany  It  containing  (hll  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers, 

TEE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  *  83  VE8EY  S’TREET, 

P.  0.  Box  56«.  New  York, 


Cooking  Ranges  Sc,  Furnaces 

All  desirous  of  securing  strictly  superior  work,  both  in 
materials  and  workmanship,  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
are  Invited  to  examine  my  new  Improved  Fnrunces  and 
Rauffes,  Including  my  new  ArlluKtou  Portable 
RauKo.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  mannfUctur- 
Ing  oi  this  work  and  the  erection  of  the  same  In  any  part 
of  the  country.  Some  extra  large  sizes  of  Furnaces, 
Ranges,  and  .Stoves,  for  the  largrtl  rlOM  of  bmUingt.  My 
new  Arlluirtou  Cooklug  Stove  should  be  seen  by 
all  wanting  the  best  Stove  ever  made.  Waremoms  99  and 
ini  Blackstune  Street,  Boston.  Foundry  at  Mansfield, 
Mass.  OARIINER  CHIl-SON. 


THE 

Most  Delicious  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  ate 


SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Garamelsa 


TRY  THEM. 


lOa  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

ATWOOD’S 

ninine  Tonic  Bitters 

THE  BEST  AR0M.\T1C  TONIC 
IN  USE  FOR 

Dyspepsia,  Janndi^  and 
Nervona  Debility, 

.Vnd  all  diseases  arising  from  a  Dlsor- 
deriu  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAll  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Mass.  Sold  hy  all  Dmgglsts. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

.  300,000  lu  sold  druwu  every  seveuteen  durs. 

I’rlies  cashed  and  Infirrmatlon  furnished  by  GEO. 
UPHAH,  9  Weyboiwrt  Street,  PrOTldcnce,  R.  I. 

N  $  75~to  $  250  par  month, 

(3  male  and  female,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
a  PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  F.VMILY  SEWING 
bfiM  ACHINE.  Thit  Machine  will  stitch,  hem.  fell,  tuck, 
M  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
Triormsnner.  Price  only  $  18.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  Rrr  five  years.  We  will  pay*  1,000  for  any  ma- 
J,  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
X  elastic  seam  tban  ours.  It  makes  tbe  “  Elastic  Lock 
S  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cat,  and  still  the 
t:  cloth  cannot  be  pnlli'd  apart  without  tearing  It.  We 
3  pay  agents  from  $78  to  $2.80  per  month  atHl  expenses, 
.a  or  a  commission  ftom  wblch  twice  that  amount  can 
9  be  made.  Address  SE(M).MB  A  CO.,A></em,  ilau.; 
P  PUItbturg,  Pa. ;  SI.  Louit,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  111. 

(ANTED  — AGENT8.  (.30  per  d»F)  to 
sell  the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  ander-fecd,  makee  the 
“  loct-Mlileh"  (alike  on  both  sides),  snd  Iti/uUg 
Uemttd.  The  beet  and  cheapeet  flunlly  Sewtaa 
Machine  In  the  market.  Adueee  J0HN80IG 
CLARK,  A  CO.,  Boeton.  Maee.,  Pltteburg, 
Pa..  Chicago,  111.,  or  St.  Lonla,  Mo. 

k  VALUABLE  INVENTION  I 


Liquid  Composition  Bronze, 

FOR  BRONZINO  AND  GILDING 
Heaters,  ChandeUers,  Pipes,  Safes,  etc., 
IN  LAROE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIF-S. 

Is  easily  and  quickly  applied  lai  new  or  oM  articlee  in  all 
shades  and  colors  at  a  moderate  expense. 
County  Blchts  for  sale. 

B.  F.  KEMP, 

iirvEirroB’s  exchange, 

84B  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

|A.  CHOATE,  Druggist,  under  Ke^ 
vere  House.  Boston,  pr(j)ares  and  sells 
CHOATE'S  oiwNXO,  which 
Iwhltene  tbe  teeth  without  Injury, 


"IS  NT  IT  BEAXmrXTL!” 


WHlTTEnORE’S 

Washstand  Comice. 

(Patented  September,  1879.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  fTnm  the  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  tbe  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITURE. 


Attached  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 

Sivot,  to  which  nuty  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
luslin,  R»,  or  Lace:  or  the  anna  can  be  swnngoot  and 
oserl  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Elegant  designs  In  Wahiiit  and  .\sh,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Cortalns. 

Of  Elaborate  Patterns  .....  S  3.00 
Same,  without  Curtains  ....  3.00 


Sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  reeelpt  ef  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  .All  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadsray  A  _20tl^Sn<Mt,  New_Torlu 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 


mit. 

TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St..  N.  Y..  and  PBOY.,  B.  1. 


PERFECTED  1871. 


kill. 

Most  Durable; 

Spinl  Cip, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cnvci  Cliap, 

Firmest; 

TkCkipoi, 
Tke  Bat, 


rpo  MALE  and  FEMALE  CANVASSERS. 
X  Send  fifteen  cents  for  Sample  and  Circular  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  popular  articles  made. 

_ S.  W.  YOUNG,  Providence,  R.  1. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE 


AT  HOME. 


A  group  of  statuary  by 
JOHN  ROGER.S. 

representing  Rip  amusing 
himself  with  some  chil¬ 
dren.  Price,  S 13.  This 
and  other  grrmps,  ftom  $  It 
to  $  23,  win  be  delivered  at 
an,v  railroad  station  In  the 
United  States,  five  of  ex¬ 
pense,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  Ulnstrated  cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  to 

JOHN  ROGEB.S. 

313  Fifth  Avenue. 

NEW  YORK. 


P  TRADE  HARK. 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment !  Economy  hi  housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S  COMP.VNY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT,  rscom- 
nieixleil  hy  the  faculty,  received  the  highest  prises  at  Paris, 
Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  that  Is  supplied  to  the  British, 
Fretwh,  Russian.  I’niselan,  and  U.S.  Governments.  None 
genuine  without  the  stgiwture  of  BARON  LIEBIG, 
the  Inventor,  on  every  lar.  Agents  hi  San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  A  CLARK  ;  New  Orleans,  E.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
Genl  Agents,  J.  MILHAU’S  .SONS,  188  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


UILDING  PAPER 

OF  THREE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

fbr  outside  of  Studding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and  diunpness. 

PREPARED  PLASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfbet  substltate  fbr  lath  and 
plaster:  makes  a  smooth,  warm,  and  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  leas  tban  half  the  usual  cost. 
DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 
and  Qnartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
fl re-proof  roof  Ibr  lesa  tban  %iM  per  square. 
Samples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  Ca,  Chicaga,  or 
B.  E.  HALE, »  A  24  Fnaklbtt  St.,  N.  T. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

•  330,000  In  Ctold  Drawn  erery  17  Days. 
Prires  cashed  and  Information  fbndshed.  Die  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  at  <k>M  and  Sllvar, 
Oovernment  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  •  CO~  Bankers, 

_ _ ^  18  Wall  8t»^  New  Yotk. 

ina  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

.  330,000  in  (Old  drawn  every  seventeen  days. 

I’rlzes  casbivl  ai»l  Infiinnatkm  fbrnlshed  by  GEO. 
UPHAM,  9  Weybosset  Street,  I'rovklence,  R.  1. _ _ 

THE~KNGLISH  GOVERNE.SS  AT  THE 
SIAMESE  I’OUBT.  $3.8(1. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  pnat-paM,  on  r^ 
celpt  of  price.  bV  the  pnbllshers, 

JAAES  R.  OSOOOD  a  CO.,  Boston. 


The  NOVEL’TY  PrinUns  Press  for  Oflire. 

School,  and  Family  Use.  and  fur  General  Job 
Prlatera,  has  attaineil  sflrst-cIaMrepstation  aaanarti- 
cle  of  noefblness  second  to  none  in  tbe  world.  One  of  them 
should  be  In  every  buslneos  office,  school,  or  fbmily  where 
pr^l,  enlerlaiameni,  or  insfracfwn  Is  deslnble. 

Read  tbe  Teatlmogy.  —  ”  We  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  Novelty  Freso.  we  knew  nothing  about  printing 
wben  we  received  It,  but  went  to  work,  and  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  opening  and  setting  It  up  did  a  very  neat  Job 
of  work.  We  have  already  saved  the  price  of  press  and 
type  on  work  we  have  done,  and  conaidw  it  the  best  Invest¬ 
ment  we  have  made  this  year.  Moobb  A  HAxais,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Druggists,  Vincennes,  Ind.”  ”  Tbe  Nov¬ 
elty  I'less  saves  us  $  Mt  a  year  in  oar  printing  desortnieut. 
A.  A  O.  W.  Lawbexcb,  Dentists,  Lowell,  Mass.” 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  sproimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BENJ.  O. 
WOODK  Manu^turrr,  381  Federal  St., Boston,  Mass.; 
Uhbis.  C. ’rnrasTox,  It  Callegr  FI.,  New  York;  Kellt, 
HowaLL,  A  Li'dwki  917  Market  St.,  Fhiladelphia.  Fa.; 
A.  C.  KaziAXio,  S8  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

THE 

CONGRESS  AND  EMPIRE 


SPRING  WATERS 

OF  SiARATOG-A. 

Are  the  best  of  all  the  .Saratoca  Waters 
for  the  nse  of  Persons  of 
Constipated  Habit. 

'Dieysct  promptly  and  pleasantly,  without  prodnchig 
debtltty,  and  their  effect  Is  not  weakened  by  continned 
use,  aa  la  the  case  with  ordinary  cathartics.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  not  loo  cathartic,  -a/oa/f  n'fA  tome  of  oar 
more  dnutie  mineral  teaten,—  but  sufficiently  so  for  daily 
healthful  nse,  and  not  strong  enough  to  produce  reaction. 

As  an  alterative,  these  waters,  by  continued  use.  keep 
the  blood  In  a  very  pure  and  healthful  condition,  produc¬ 
ing  a  clear, florid  complexion. 

They  are  especially  beneficial  in  cases  of  habitual  Bil¬ 
ious  Headache,  Dyspepsia,  and  Constipation,  and  ate  sun 
preventives  of  all  bilious  disorders. 


Every  Gennlne  Bottle  of  Congrress  Water 
has  a  larRe  “  C  ”  raised  on  tbe  Glass. 

FOB  SALE  BY  DRUGGISTS  AND  HOTELS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

None  Genuine  Sold  on  Dranght. 


Orders  by  iiuiil  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Empties  taken  bock  and  allowed  for  at  liberal  prices. 
Address, 

CONGRESS  &  EMPIRE  SPRING  CO., 

SaratoKa  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and 

94  Chambers  SG,  New  York  City. 


•NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Toa 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ABBANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 


And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  ft  PACIHC  TEA  CR, 

P.  O.  Box  M06.  No-  8  Cbarch  St.,  N,  Y. 

Smd/or  Tkea^Nectar  Otrrti/ar. _ 

Agents  I  Read  This  I 


WE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
•  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
eommleeion,  to  eell  our  new  and  wonderful  Inventions. 
Address  M.  WAONER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

CHBOniOS,  fiTBKMWaCOPB^ 

Tiews,  Frames,  and  Alhnms  impnrtetl  and  mann- 
fltetured  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  591 

Broadway,  New  York,  oppi>.lte  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

Easily  msde  with  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


A  A/k  A  WEEK  paid.  If  you  want  busdneat  send 
♦IB  VH  F  SUBD  to  NOl^.LTY  do.,  Saco.  Me. 


Rupture  abdominal  weakne-ss,  or 

CORPULENCY.- Relief  and  Cure.  Seeley'.^ 
Hard  Sabter  Traaei  and  Sapporters.  Late  pattern.-.,  in¬ 
destructible  (steel-coated),  cteSmly.  light,  sal^.  comfi.rta- 
ble.  Alao  Bandages,  etc.  Establiahments :  1347  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  and  3  .Vnn  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


SOMETHING  TO  DO.  A  New  Novel.  1  vol 
8vo.  Paper.  78  cents;  Cloth.  $1.28. 


'•*  For  sale  by  all  Bnok-o-llets.  Sent,  ptwtpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  Boston, 
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WEED  LOCK  STITCH/ 


SELTZER 


OIL  HOUSE 

Chs  PrattI 

1770  1S7I 


\7  7  \  r>  U'  \\Ti;r>  foi:  THE  YEAR 
OF  BATTLES.fiMi 


kY EAST,  Be' 

Powder 


Try  it,  sold  by  grocers 


ATTENTION  IS  CALLKD  TO  OUB  LABOE 
STOCK  OF 


]VEW  ENGLISH 

WILTONS, 

BODY  BRUSSELS, 

TAPESTRIES,  and 

KIDDERMINSTER 


ALSO,  DAILY  RECEIVING  LARGE  INVOICES  OF 

BEST  AMERICAN 


And  we  submit  tbs  following  reasons  why  they  should  bo 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches  :  — 

In  the  flrst  place  the  Waltham  Company  Is  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  fourfold  the  experience  of  any  otberi  engaged 
in  the  business  In  the  rnited  States, 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  In  nseby  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  Is  fhr  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a 
result  the  Watches  arc  of  fhr  higher  grade  and  of  greater 
variety,  and  arc  placed  In  the  market  at  much  lower 
prices  thsn  any  others,  quality  and  style  Ailly  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltham  Watch  Is  now  a  sta|ge 
article,  its  reputation  fhlly  established,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  It  is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others  m  the 
market. 


CARPETS,  OIL  CLOTHS,  MATS, 

KUGS,  &c., 

ALL  QUALITIES. 


Our  stock  compnse*  many  PRIVATE 
in  Foreign  and  Domestic  Manutacturc 
clscwhero. 

We  invite  the  attention  ol  purchasers. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW,  &  KNIGHT, 

No.  33  Washington  St,  Boston. 


BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets, 

COMPLETE,  FOR  THE 

PARLOR,  CHAMBER,  LIBRARY,  &G.,&C. 

Superior  in  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  In  Dealgn, 

AND 

WABBANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manufacturers’  Prices. 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


ARTILLERY  GOING  TO  THE  FRONT. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


THE  AMERICAN  OB'S.IN  contains  the  latest  improTcinenta. 
IT  IS  t;NRlVAL.EEI>  in  tone  anil  in  Inauty  oi  exterior. 
ILLCSTICVTED  CATALOGUES  sent  free.  Addresa 


by  Express  to  an.v  part  of  the  I'nitetl  .States  ami  allow  llio 

Ciirehaser  to  oiien  tile  parkage  and  examine  the  watch 
efore  paying  the  lilll.  SeiHl  for  our  prlee-ltst,  whicli  gives 
ftill  particulars,  and  please  state  that  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  In  Every  Saturday. 


THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boaton,  Maaa. 


BlfiELOW,KENMRD,&  CO. 


Tucker  Manufactur'g  Co. 


SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 


jewullers, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL,  at 

LOWEST  rUlCES, 


MANCIACTCRERS  OF 


No.  805  Bmiwlway,  New  York. 
All  prices  resliiced  sin€»  Feb.  Int. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in 
the  I'nited  States. 


“  Family  Fa'srorite  ” 

SEWING  MACHINES 

are  distinguished  for 

THEIR  GREAT  SIRPLICITY, 

and  adaptability  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  RI  N  VERY  QUIETLY  AND  EASILY, 

AND  ABE  ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

Sy“  AGENTS  WANTED. 

WEED  SEWntirMACHINE  CO., 

d49  WaahlnKton  St.,  Boaton. 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY, 


“TUCKER’S"  AND  “HULL’S" 

Patent  Spring  Beds 

FOLDING  WOOD  COTS,  IRON  BEDSTEADS,  &e. 


Eyery  variety  of  aiac  and  quality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  facilities  ot 
the 


No  other  Mnsical  Instniment  ever  obtained  tbo 
same  popolarlty. 

Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BtJPFAI.O,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAOO,  IIjE.. 


AND  JOBBERS  OF 


Waltham  Company 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
GLASSWARE. 


rroduce  the  larceat  variety 


enable  them  to 
and  most  deelral 


NATURE’S  REM  ED' 


Nos.  117  A  110  Court  St.,  Boston, 

Nob.  39  A  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Prostration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Loan  of  Vital 
Power,  horn  whatever  cause 
arising  ;  and  fur  all  Rheumatic 
and  NervouH  AfTectlona. 

S<ild  by  Druggists,  and  sent  pax- 
PAit>  on  receipt  of  price,  hy  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Association, 
^14!)  Treinont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

C^’Send  Stamp  fur  Pamphlet 
Circular. 


The  Great  Blood  Purirer 


Under  a  Burning  Sun^ 

icre  Bilious  affectioiu  aitd  Fevers  of  various  descripthms  so  generally  prevail, 

TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 


PARNHAM’S 


Instant  Relief  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


I  Has  been  successful  beyond  all  parallel.  Hence  the  physicians  of  the  tropics  give 
it  their  emphatic  sanctl.m,  prescrioing  it  in  preihrence  to  every  other  aperient  in  use. 

I  The  patients,  of  course,  gladly  acquiesce,  for  this  preparetion  is  one  of  the  raiwt  de¬ 
lightful,  as  well  as  mild  and  cooling,  cathartlca  chemistry  has  yet  devised,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  every  medicinal  virtue  of  the  fUr-fkmed  OeniMn  Seltxer  Spa,  It  is  a  powder 
that  only  requiros  the  addition  of  water  to  pnKluce  in  an  Instant  a  delicious,  effer¬ 
vescent  beverage,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  mmicine. 

Ask  for  and  accept  none  bat  the  nennine. 

BOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. _ 


Relief  Gnaranteetl  in  Five  Minutes. 
PRICE,  •  S  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  S  10. 

Sent  bv  mall,  soeurelv  sealed,  wllli  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  to  any  address  within  the  I'nited  States  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  A  CO., 

Inventors  anil  .Sole  Proprietory 
P.  O.  Box  2842.  206  A  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


BARTLETT  NEEDLE  FACTORY  DEPOT, 

569  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Hackle.  OIU  Pins,  Ac.,  to  order. _ 


snpply  the  Needles  for  all  Machines. 


SEWI.NG  MACHINE. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSl'R.VNCE 
If'OMPANY,  ol  Hartford, C<mn.  Cash  AsseU, 
SI,.W8A'«.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  ol  ail  approveil  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Ixrw  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  hy  the  year  or  month, 
lias  paid  9700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
in  Ismeffts  to  policy-holders. 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLllVG  SILVER 

Forks  <£  Spoons 

IN  QUANTITY, 

At  @1.75  Grold  per  Ounce. 

These  Goods  are  pronnuneetl  superior  in 
beauty  of  finish,  and  sreater  In  variety  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  maniifactund. 


Its  snperionty 

111  everv  instance  where  it  has  come  in  competition 
with  any  machine  in  the  iruu-ket.  Men  with  capital  are 
t.ndmg  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  ma- 
•  hole  their  cxclnslve  business;  and  we  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  energetic  parties  fhr  nnocenpied  territoiy. 
Macbmes  guaranteed  as  represented.  Address  DOME8- 
TIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  !ib  Chambers  SU,  New 
York,  or  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AND 

BESAT. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  RAND. 


HATIONAL’ 

ViMTCH  CO 
’ELGIN.  ' 


lyHlrlnm 


iiHi*  i'hjIU  bjr  I)r»gginU  at  ^ cenu.  JOUaN  F.  IlKNKY 
bole  Trupiletor  No.  B  CoUege  Place,  Mew  York. 


Hy  Brocki’tL 

aA4l  ownplete.  T’ e  only  one  publwhed 
r  o'ffft.  the  Itort  tenltorv  at  once. 

OOODSPEED  &  COw  New  York  or  Ch»ca«a 


GOODL^^BOOKSn^FREE! 

The  ADJUSTABLE  BOOK  COVER  FITSANTBOOK  I 
Schools  and  Libraries  take  notice. 


Falher  Time  throws  away  his  Hoar-Glass  ami  starts  on  the 
New  Year  with  a  Reliahle  Ti^l^Keqler. 


Send  9  stamps  to 
P.  F.  VAN  EVEBEN,  191  Fulton  St-,  N.  Y. 


IDDER’S  TONIC  POWDER. 


\  sure  relief  Sw  DYSPEPSIA  snd  sit  diseases 
arising  fnsn  derangement  <S  the  digestive  ingans. 
Containing  the  Is-stToxirs  ami  .4  BOM  ATIC  Stih- 
t'LAXTS  Inasolifl  fimn.  It  is  tiH-  most  le.momicai 
article  In  nse.  It  dismdves  Instantly  In  water. 
Wine  or  spirit  may  be  added.  STDWELL  A 
'CU.,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Send  for  circular. 


WARREN  WARD  A  CO..  MANCFACTU- 
KKKS.  and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  In 
EVERY  VARIETY  OK  FCBNITl'BE 
for  City  and  Cisintiy  Residenees. 

Nos.  7!i  and  77  Spnng  Street, 

Comer  or  Crosby,  New  York. 


The  Elgin  Illnstrated  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  .Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
D.  Klrhardson,  sent  free  upon  appilealinn  to  National  (E;Is 
gin)  Watrh  CiHnnany,  I'27  and  r2!l  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  I  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


BURNEH'S  COCOMNE 


Is  th"  best  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing  In  the  world. 


Pnated  at  th.  UniTemty  PivM,  Cambndge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  a  Co.,  fbr  James  R  Osgood  a  Co. 


EU 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


BABY:  Hi*  Birth  and  Other 

VJ  MitIbctuDM.  From  the  Seventh  Ixmdon  Editiim. 
1  rol.  hmro.  Faper,  M  oento ;  Ctuth.  M  ocau. 

Thie  little  volume  hu  produced  •  irant  eenention  la 
Kntfland.  I'nder  the  gulee  of*  etory  R  denla  with  •ome  of 
the  muet  ImporUnt  and  peiplexm*  problem*  of  mudera 
eiviliintkm. 


GINX’S  baby.  Paper,  25  eenta 

“  We  are  ntterty  jiualed  aa  to  the  authonhip  of  thi* 

won.ioifVil  booh . we  an  bound  to  aajr  thla  u  about 

the  iu<Mt  terrible  and  powetflil  puUtleal  •atlre  lince  the 
time  u«  SwUt. ....  Uvlng  a*  we  do,  oo  the  lower  tip  of 
a  crater  compoeed  of  old  ■**(,  and  ncamnt  laziacueea 
atuiout  woTM  than  the  old  nnit,  — living  at  the  edge 
i>r  a  crater  which  may  bunt  oat  mto  the  (Ire  and  (bry  of 
jaciiuerle  any  day,  —  we  should  read  and  ih Jik  about  such 
a  biiok  aa  thb  when  we  can  get  it,  which  Is  seklom.’*  — 
llKMi  Kixcslbt,  ta  the  Hiimbmrgi  Datl)  Renae. 

r»INX^  BABY :  Hi*  Birth  nnd  Other 

vJ  Misfortunes. 

"  The  legitimate  province  of  humor  In  the  treatimet  ot 
the  i>addest  and  most  perplexing  probtems  of  social  and 
political  phllueophy  Is  one  of  the  most  debatabl*  ques¬ 
tions  in  criticism . He  who  solves  this  pracUoal  prob¬ 

lem  is  the  truest  and  prufoundest  humorist,  and  the  un¬ 
known  anthor  of'  Ulnx’s  Baby  ‘  has  made  good  hi*  claim 
to  be  ranked  as  such.  1  be  topic*  really  presented  In  this 
mvvellutts  and  startling  little  biography  are  the  darkest 
and  often  the  most  repulsive  ones  Of  modem  society. 
Over-populatloii,  pauper-dvreUings  In  densely  crowded 
towns,  poor-law  stohdity,  leLgi  los  bigotry,  Imoraooe, 
and  intolerance,  sectarian  chanty  and  charitable  fluiatl- 
vlani,  nUMtisu-rial  and  police  edUtenes^  legal  and  Judicud 
cobweb-weaving,  Coluaial  questlmu,  Irish  questions  and 
lloiiie  Uovemment  questions,  —  each  of  incse  topics  is 
bandied  gently,  but  dimly,  or  rather  sketched  out  in 
broad  and  ghastly  chalks,  oolured  after  a  Ihsbion  that  no 
one  who  comes  near  can  lUU  to  keep  staring  at  them,  and 
thoMi  who  have  once  so  stared  will  never  forget  them."  — 
llV.<faimsfrr  Aerirv. 

T^HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  James 

A  F.  Bukxxweu.  1  voL  12mo.  I’nifbrm  with  the 
Librort  Editiom  of  tbs  Wavexlit  Kovels.  flM. 

'Ihis  book  contaiiu  sketches  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Kc,  tt.  snd  of  the  ob^ts  and  places  with  which  they  are 
as.-oci'ated,  arranged  in  the  order  In  which  they  could  he 
must  nudity  visits.  1  hese  include  picturesque  scenes  in 
nearly  all  the  shires  of  Scotland,  in  Knglana,  Wales,  the 
I-le  of  Man,  Fiance,  Belgiiun,  the  valley  of  the  Cpisr 
Kliine,  i^  the  mr  Bast,  i  his  Is  a  book  which  would  be 
bvartiiy  welcomed  at  any  time  by  Un-  numerous  host  of 
Scott’s'  admirers,  but  It  comes  now  with  sp.<cial  dtness  on 
the  hundred  Ji  anniversary  of  the  grvaf  romancer’s  birth. 

H'HE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT,  “Thenn- 

A  merons  attractfons  of  Scotland,  its  scenery,  romance, 
and  anliquities,  the  objecu  and  places  identided  with 
the  comp^tions  of  the  great  author,  are  graphically  set 
forth  arid  minutely  described.  Interesting  sketches  of 
the  plots  of  the  varied  series  of  novels  and  poems  of 
bcott,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  are  also  Included  in  Ihis 
Interesting  volume.  Ihe  work  Is  illustrated  with  a  series 
of  maps  of  ‘  ihe  Country  between  SUrLng  and  Oban,’ 
'The  Lastem  and  kliddle  Border,’  ‘Great  Britain  from 
Moray  Firth  to  Vork.’  'England  (south  of  York),  and 
Wales.'  ”  —  yew  Tort  Eveong  Pott. 

TTUNNEWELL’S  LANDS  OF  SCOTT. 

A  A  **  Though  foHosring  the  path  of  romance  the  labor 
of  the  author  has  really  a  sound  practical  value,  for  hardly 
a  page  in  the  book  can  be  scanned  which  does  not  yield 
some  useful  infonnatlve  hint  concerning  men,  manners, 
and  things  of  interest.  We  are  conddent  that  ‘A  lour 
through  ibe  Lands  of  Scott  ’  will  entertain  and  satisfy 
many  thousands  of  rroders,  and  that  It  wrtU  be  held  to  be 
as  Indispensable  in  every  library  as  are  tbe  works  of  the 
great  novelist  which  it  so  charmingly  Ulnsttates.”  —  Bot- 
ton  Timet. 

'WRITINGS  OF  EDWIN  P.  WHIP- 

V  r  PLE.  A  new  uniform  edition  In  six  volumes,  in¬ 
cluding  “  Essavs  and  Reviews  ”  (2  vols.),  “  Character  and 
Characteristic  Men,"  "  Liteimture  of  tbe  Age  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,”  ‘‘  Success  and  its  Conditions,”  and  ‘‘  Literature 
and  Life.”  Price,  $  lAO  a  volume. 

1  hese  six  volumes  rank  among  tbe  best  In  English  lit¬ 
erature  for  critical  acumen,  vivid  perception  of  character, 
discriminating  appreciation  of  literary  and  personal  qual¬ 
ities,  and  for  vigor  and  purity  of  style. 

EP.  WHIPPLE’S  WRITINGS. 

•  **  Mr.  Wbipple  it  widely  known  as  a  iiterarr  critic 
of  anquestiunable  originality  and  power,  lucid  ana  exact 
In  his  perceptions,  of  rare  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  dis* 
crimination,  bumaneU  blending  justice  and  mercy  in  bis 
decisions,  wiib  a  certain  catholic  comprehensiveness  of 
taste,  and  a  raev  force  of  expression  that  cannot  aiwaya 
be  accepted,  as  in  the  present  case,  as  a  sign  of  vigorous 
thought.*'  — A’eie  York  Tribtme, 

-lYHIPPLirB  WORKS.  New  Edition. 

r  T  "Mr.  Whipple  is  one  of  the  soundest  of  observen, 
and  be  thinks  as  deeply  as  be  observes  keenly,  and  his 
thoughts  are  embodira  in  tbe  strongest  as  wdl  as  tbe 
most  correct  of  language.  He  never  wrote  a  sentence 
that  bad  not  thought  In  It,  or  that  was  clumsily  formed, 
that  tbe  style  is  tbe  man,  is  an  old  idea,  — and  Mr. 
Whipple’s  style  is  something  peculiar  to  himself,  and  ex¬ 
plain.  what  IS  meant  when  it  is  said  that  language  should 
be  nut  merely  tbe  garment  of  thought,  but  its  incariu- 
tloo.  1  here  are  men  who  write  as  well  as  .M  r.  W  hippie, 
perhaps,  but  they  do  not  thmk  so  deeply  a*  he  thinks,  — 
and  this  makes  all  the  difference  that  there  ever  must  be 
between  merely  a  good  writer  and  a  really  great  writer.” 
—  Botton  Traveller. ' 

JOHN  WOODMAN’S  JOURNAL, 

O  With  an  Introduction  by  JoRX  O.  WniTTiEa.  1  vol. 
16mo.  Gnifutm  with  the  Merrimack  Edilion  of  Wbit- 
TiEE’a  I’roee  Works.  $IAt. 

"Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart."  — 
Chxelis  Lxiib.  - 

JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

**  A  perfect  gom!  Hli  ia  a  beautiful  aoul.  An  illit¬ 
erate  tailor,  he  writes  in  a  style  of  the  most  exquiirite  pur¬ 
ity  and  grace.  Ills  moral  qualities  are  tran-tferred  to  his 
writings.  Ills  religion  is  love.  His  Christianity  is  most 
Inviting,  — it  is  fiuclnating.*' —  H.  Cbabx  KoBUisoXp  in 
his  Diaiy.  .  ,  —  — 

“  JOHN  WOOLMAN^  WRITINGS 

O  have  attracted  the  most  cultivated  minds,  though 
tbev  had  never  a  thoaght  of  scholarly  grace.  Oar  readers 
will  remember  Charles  Lamb's  recommendation,  ‘  Get  tbe 
writing*  of  John  Woolman  by  heart,’  and  Whittier’s  high 
estimate  of  them  is  expressed  in  a  beautiful  poem  and  m 
occasional  allusions  in  other  pieces  The  beet  people  of 
all  churches  have  read  Woolmau’s  Journal  with  such  de¬ 
light  and  refreshment  as  few  book*  afford.”  —  The  Liberal 
Chrutiatt. 


JOHN  WOODMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

‘“Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolnun  by  heart,’ 
quoth  gentle  Elis,  ‘and  love  the  earlv  Quaker*.'  We 
know  that  we  love  many  of  the  later  ones,  and  not 
least  of  them  John  G.  Whittier,  and  a  volume  that  comes 
to  n*  with  tbe  united  commeitdation  of  our  Quaker  poet 
and  of  Charles  Lamb  ha*  unquestioned  pasepoit  to  our 
hearts.  I  be  editioa  of  this  Qiuker  classic  which  reachr* 
us  fresh  feom  tbe  press  of  Jas.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.,  has  an 
introduction  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  Whittier,  which  is  a  val¬ 
uable  work  in  itself  as  well  aa  Introduction  to  John  Wool- 
man.”  —  yew  York  Eeeoing  Mail. 

“  A  FRIEND’S  GIFT.  Such,  in  more 

senses  than  one,  Is  'John  Woolmsn's  Journal,’ 
Just  published  by  J.  K.  Osgood  A  Co.  It  is  tbe  record  ofa 
Friend,  and  It  ^ven  to  tbe  American  public  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  disciple  or  tbat  benign  fraternity.  How  calm  and 
sweet  and  salubrious.  In  tbe  feverish,  overstrained  literary 
atmosphere  and  ecclesiasticsl  contentions  of  our  age, 
come  tbe  gentle,  pure,  and  holy  counsels  of  John  Wool- 
man  !  How  appropriate  is  It  that  he  should  be  revived  to 
tbe  love  of  tbuugbtffil  minds  by  the  gracious  and  graceful 
words  of  I^lutticr!  ”— U,  T,  TeexEBNax, 


1>  EGINALD  ARCHER  By  the  Author 

IV  of  "Emily  Chester,”  ''Opportunity,”  etc.  1  voL 
Umo.  $J«I.  ^  ^  , 

" '  Reginald  Archer,’  a  nos-el  by  the  author  of  ‘  Em.ly 
Chester,'  lias  many  of  the  charaeterlsties  of  that  book, 
which  made  much  noise  at  tbe  time  It  was  publisbed;  but 
tbe  present  book  shows  s  much  deeper  ex^-nence  of  life 
than  that,  while  it  doss  nut  lack  the  insight  and  generosity 
af  sptiit  that  srere  soattncUve  In ‘Emily  Chester.’"  — 
4pfWID(*M  Eepabkeem. 


J) EGINALD  ARCHER  $2.00.  “It 

A\  Is  a  productioa  of  grsst  power,  whether  a*  a  pure  In¬ 
vention  of  creative  genius,  or  a  transcript  of  the  record 
written  by  human  passions,  in  vstlou*  dialect*,  upon  the 
tablet  of  human  life  and  experience,  lu  pages,  (lashing 
with  the  glare  uf  human  guilt,  can  no  more  (le  pronounced 
untruthful  than  can  be  the  dasxbng  ffetknu,  tbunded  in 
probable  truth,  of  Byron's  ‘  Bun  Juan.’  ”—  tb'oreetler 
Gatette. 


“  REGINALD  ARCHER  i*  a  book  not 

AV  to  be  laid  aside  and  Ibrgotten  after  being  hastily 
glanced  over.  As  a  story  R  Is  of  absorbing  interest, 
tbe  character*  strongly  marked  but  nut  unnatural,  the 
style  Inhnsely  dramatic,  and  tbe  Incldenu  striking, 
tbungh  Undine  parallels  In  every  (tay’e  hletury.  But  tbi-se 
are  nut  all  the  cUUms  of  the  work  on  the  reader's  atun- 
tluiL  A  festering  ulcer  which  is  rating  into  the  life  uf 
society,  currupting  purity,  destroying  all  trust  in  man, 
and  ssppipg  (kith  m  Cbr  Justice,  and  if  not  In  the  existense, 
of  God,  U  laid  bare  with  ann  but  gcnile  hand. 

"  '■  boK  who  read  ‘  Emily  Chester  ’  wUI  and  la  this  late 
work  by  the  same  author  all  tbe  striking  characteristics 
of  that  notable  book,  tbe  genthnes*  as  well  aa  tbe  vigor  ul 
her  unagmation  and  execution.”  —  Clevetand  Herald. 

q^HE  MARQUIS  DE  VILLEMER  By 

I  Gxoece  SaxD.  Translxted  (him  the  French  by 
Raltb  Kxxleb.  1  vol.  8VO.  Taper,  7S  cents;  Cloth, 

9 1.25. 

'  T  hi*  stoiy  Is  chsracterixed  by  those  feature*  of  thought 
aiul  sentiment  which  have  won  for  George  Sand  an  un¬ 
questioned  place  among  tbe  great  masU'is  of  modem  ac¬ 
tion. 


C'’  EORGE  SAND’S  MARQUIS  DE  VIL- 

J  LKMER. 

“Ihe  work  is  a  characteristic  one,  maaterly  in  stylo, 
fertile  m  invention,  vivid  in  purtnucure,  and  brilliant  in 
dbUogur.  In  the  heroine,  Mine,  sand  has  drannapure 
and  beautiful  character,  and  in  her  lover,  tbe  Marquis  do 
VlUemer,  a  high-bora,  h;gb-bred,  high-toned  ginileuian, 
but  still  a  Cttoyen  de  Pans,  i  he  book  is  a  picture  of  the 
noblest  and  best  societv  uf  France,  with  tbe  national 
traits  and  taints  which  the  honest  und  faithful  author  dues 
not  hesitate  to  depict,  without  surprise  or  rebuke.”—  Chi¬ 
cago  Pott. _ 

'I  OPICS  OF  THE  TIMK  By  James 

1  Pabtox.  1  vol.  T2mo.  $2.00. 

CoKTEXTS.  — Uncle  barn’s  'ireatment  of  his  Servants, 
The  Yankees  at  Hume,  Congressional  Peccadilloes,  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright,  Uur  Human  Caibulic  Brethren,  How 
Congress  wastes  lU  Time,  The  Clothes  Mania,  Lug-ltoU- 
Ing  at  Washington,  Our  Israelithb  Brethren,  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  The  Government  trf'  the  City 
of  New  York. 

*s*  For  sale  by  all  Bookselleia.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Tublis'iers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 
Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 
SlOLU  BY  SUBSCRlPriON  ONLY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  througboat  the  country  arc  in¬ 
vited  to  solicit  subscriptions  fur  the  new  works  now  In 
press  for  the  .Sub.-,  ilptiun  Department  of  JAMES  R.  OS- 
GUOI>  A  CO.  Liberal  terms,  exclusive  territory,  and 
every  encouragement  given.  Address,  for  (hU  particulars, 
U.  A.  BKGWk  a  CO.,  144  ircmunt  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  20,  1871. 


TOWN-TALK. 

IX  MEMORIAM. 

**  The  old,  old  fashion  *  The  fit^hion  that  came  in  with 
our  first  garmente,  and  will  last  unchanged  until  our 
race  haa  run  its  course,  a;id  tbe  wide  finuameut  U  rolled 
up  like  a  MrroU.  The  old,  old  fiwhioa,  —  Death !  O, 
thank  Ood,  all  who  see  it,  lor  that  older  ftsbion  yet,  — 
Immortality  !  —  Charles  Dickens  in  *^Dombejfand  Son.'^ 

For  the  last  five  months  one  person  has 
discoursed  in  this  column  of  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  properly  came  under  the  head  of 
“  Town-Talk.”  What  variety  and  interest 
were  given  to  the  department  which  he  con¬ 
ducted,  we  need  not  say.  The  theme 
changed  from  week  to  week,  but  wisdom 
and  sagacity  were  characteristic  of  every 
essay.  The  work  was  done  in  a  serene  and 
conscientious  spirit,  and  between  the  print¬ 
ed  lines  it  was  easy  to  sec  tbe  hizh  ideals 
and  longings  of  the  workman.  The  daily 
newspapers  of  this  and  other  cities  have 
already  recorded  that  our  friend  and  associ¬ 
ate,  Mr.  George  B.  Woods,  died  on  the 
29tli  of  April.  A  new  writer  must  speak  of 
him  who  here  spoke  in  such  honest  and  care¬ 
ful  speech ;  and  another  hand  must,  even  if 
hesitatingly,  take  up  the  pen  wherewith  he 
here  fashioned  so  deftly,  judiciously,  and  en¬ 
tertainingly. 

It  was  characteristic  of  our  associate  that 
he  never  sacrificed  the  truth,  and  shrank 
from  nothing  so  mnch  as  from  faisehocxl, 
whether  of  word  or  spirit.  We  are  held, 
therefore,  to  write  of  him  in  simple  sincer¬ 
ity,  and  can  do  no  less  than  express  the 
conviction  that  he  stood  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  rising  journalists  of  his  time. 
Other  writers  were  abler  in  special  fields, 
and  many  worked  from  wider  culture  and 
greater  experience;  but  to  the  varied  du¬ 
ties  of  journalism  as  a  profession  he  brought 
instincts  and  abilities  tbat  gave  him  place 
in  the  front  rank.  Like  other  men,  he 
had  choice  and  predilection  ;  but,  within 
his  knowledge,  he  was  equal  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  topic  of  the  hour  with  force 
and  breadth  and  clearness.  With  no  vul- 
^  tastes  and  no  low  or  base  motives, 
he  touched  no  subject  tbat  he  did  not 
dignify.  He  had  profound  and  ever-abid¬ 
ing  faith  in  human  nature,  and  trusted  rea¬ 
son  and  aspiration  to  advance  men  and 
women  from  tbe  level  of  to-day  to  the  high¬ 


er  level  of  to-morrow.  Weak  and  frail  of 
physical  tenure  from  his  boyhood,  ho 
wrought  in  pain  and  long  sufrering,  but 
always  with  patient  cheerfulness  and  from 
deep  feeling  that  duty  faithfully  performed 
neither  fldls  of  reward  hero  nor  nereafter. 
Sometimes  careless  of  his  own  well-being, 
he  never  was  unmindful  of  what  the  public 
requires  from  its  servants.  A  writer  from 
early  youth,  on  many  themes  and  in  many 
journals,  no  line  of  all  his  work  is  t.Trnishea 
by  impurity  or  meanness. 

In  ever}'  relation  of  life  he  was  a  true 

Sntleman.  Reserved  and  reticent  outside 
e  circle  of  homo  and  fricnd(hip,  he  arro¬ 
gated  nothing,  walked  without  pretence,  and 
labored  without  ostentation.  Ho  coveted  no 
honor  he  had  not  fairly  earned,  and  lived  in 
such  modesty  of  bearing  that  nothing  of  all 
he  gained  ever  soiled  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature.  Habitually  subordinating  the  rights 
be  might  have  claimed  for  himsedf,  he  never 
forgot  or  denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.  Even  in  the  mental  wanderings  of 
his  last  hours,  his  brain  held  his  tongue  to 
the  speech  of  finest  courtesy.  Loving  life 
for  its  great  and  beautitiil  opportunities,  he 
faced  the  grave  many  years  without  mur¬ 
muring,  caring  only  to  do  what  Providence 
set  for  him  to  do  in  manly  hope  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Struggling  all  bis  days  with  the 
tendencies  of  disease,  and  lacking  some¬ 
thing  of  what  is  called  social  tact,  he  could 
not  count  a  long  roll  of  personal  intimacies ; 
but  those  who  won  entrance  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  heart  knew  him  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  generous  of  souls,  and  respected 
him  as  a  man  whom  nothing  could  turn 
from  constant  endeavor  to  walk  in  guileless 
and  stainless  paths.  Limitations  he  had,  but 
the  life  he  lived  was  blameless  and  comfort¬ 
ing,  inspired  by  reverent  meditations,  mani- 
tested  in  loving  and  catholic  sympathies. 
And  all  tbe  record  of  that  life,  whether 
public  or  private,  is  rich  in  what  must  sure¬ 
ly  hold  his  friends  and  colaborers  to  purity 
and  integrity,  and  such  other  virtues  as 
adorn  and  ennoble  humanity. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  MODERN  NOVELS. 


The  hourly  experience  of  life,  the  daily 
reading  of  newspapers,  the  weekly  hear¬ 
ing  of  sermons,  are  apt  to  depress  a  person 
of  average  conseieBce  and  intelligence  with 
a  despairing  feeling  of  the  folly  and  de¬ 
pravity  of  men.  Moral  evil  peeps  out  from 
such  unexpected  corners,  —  from  the  judge’s 
bench,  the  deacon’s  pew,  the  reformer’s 
rostrum,  —  that  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
agencies  employed  to  check  it  were  hope¬ 
lessly  tainted.  It  requires  a  certain  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  heart  and  mind,  a  quick 
sympathy  with  human  beings,  and  a  large 
observation  of  human  life  and  history,  to 
give  us  the  faith  that  selfishness  and  wicked¬ 
ness  are  self-limited  diseases,  that  the  safety 
of  the  world  ultimately  depends  upon  laws 
which  execute  themselves,  that  the  Provi¬ 
dence  which  ^ides  human  afifairs  is  not 
really  balked  in  bis  designs  by  the  “  fm:- 
will  ”  of  dolts  and  knaves,  that  it  is  the 
height  of  unreason  to  suppose  that  Infinite 
Wisdom  can  be  ontwitted  by  finite  folly, 
tbat  Infinite  Love  can  be  beaten  by  finite 
selfishness,  that  Infinite  Justice  can  be 
dodged  by  Tweed  or  “overruled”  by  Bar¬ 
nard. 

But  even  taking  the  ground  that  the 
meaner,  baser,  more  selfish,  cunning,  and 
dishonest  people  are  really  predominant  in 
the  worid,  —  a  proposition  we  altogether 
deny, —  we  may  find  some  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  the  rogues  arc  not  so  utterly 
bad  as  they  seem.  '1  hey  believe  in  goodness, 
parity,  duty,  self-sacrifice,  —  all  the  mural 
virtues,  in  fact,  — ^provided  that  these  vir¬ 
tues  do  not  interfere  with  their  interests. 
Scoundrels  as  they  may  be,  they  confident¬ 
ly  expect  honor  in  their  clerks  and  work¬ 
men.  They  could  not  make  a  dollar  by 
their  knavery  if  the  persons  they  employed 
were  as  corrupt  as  themselves;  for,  on  a 
theory  of  universal  rascality,  the  employee! 
would  steal  in  small  sums  as  the  “  smart  ” 
men  cheat  in  large  ones;  and  the  result 
would  be  a  woful  lack  of  dividends  to  the 
master  rogues.  All  dishonesty  implies  hon¬ 
esty  as  the  general  law  of  the  world. 
Hiicves  cannot  be  supported  unless  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  among  whom  they 
carry  on  weir  depreiiations,  are  producers, 
and  unless  they  are  respecters  of  tbe  rights 
of  property.  If  everybody  should  turn 
thief,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no 
production,  and  that  thieves  would  starve 
to  death.  It  requires  a  people  that  work, 
in  order  that  the  privileged  gentlemen  who 
rob  may  be  maintaiaeiL 

The  exceptional  character  of  wickedness 
as  a  force  in  human  afiaire  is  demonstrated 


by  the  light  literature  of  the  time.  The 
most  popular  novels,  however  contemptible 
they  may  be  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
are  rigid  in  the  matter  of  morals.  From 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  all  the  way' down 
to  the  meanest  productions  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  press,  virtue,  in  a  vital  or  a  mechan¬ 
ical  sense,  is  loudly  celebrated.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  human  life  may  be  intellectually 
imperfect,  but  the  “  moral  ”  is  good. 

It  is  curious  also  that  tbe  rogues  really 
enjoy  this  romantic  literature.  They  may 
be  individually  sensual  and  knavish,  but  a 
novel  which  inculcated  sensuality  and  ras¬ 
cality  as  motives  of  action  would  be  kicked 
out  of  their  bouses  with  even  more  moral 
indignation  than  it  would  excite  among  pure 
and  honest  families.  Hence  most  of  our 
“  popular  ”  literature  is  not  only  modest  but 
prudish.  Virtue  is  always  “  rewarded  ”  in 
the  Nett  York  Ledger  and  Saturday  Night. 

This  general  sympathy  with  goodness, 
when  go^ness  exacts  no  sacrifices,  proves 
tbat  tbe  worst  men  have  not  so  mu^  lost 
their  moral  sentiments  as  their  moral  will. 
They  believe  in  no  philosophy  of  depravity. 
As  lone  as  they  arc  allowed  to  make  money 
and  follow  their  pleasuies  they  are  quite 
acute  critics  and  denouncers  of  all  immoral 
books.  They  make  a  great  parade  of 
ethical  wrath  in  disowning  all  wickedness 
which  does  not  serve  their  paiticular  ends. 
The  wender  is  tbat  their  indignation  is  not 
altogether  simulated,  —  that  it  is  not  a  cool, 
calculated  hypocrisy.  They  really  believe 
that  virtue  is  good  for  “other  people.” 
Rohespierre  began  life  as  an  opponent  of 
capital  punishmt  nt ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  to  the  end,  he  desired  to  strike  ofif  no 
head  which  did  not  contain  ideas  that  con¬ 
tradicted  his  own.  The  moral  monsters, 
the  persons  who  love  evil  as  evil,  who 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  self  for  a  theory  of 
selfishiiess,  who  are  willing  to  forego  sen¬ 
sual  delights  in  order  to  propagate  a  system 
of  sensuality,  are  in  such  awretched  minority 
that,  when  they  appear  in  novels  and  dramas, 
they  are  generally  considered  to  be  “  out  of 
nature.”  Depravity,  in  itself,  is  hateful  to 
the  whole  civilized  human  race.  Where 
gcxKlness  and  humanity  have  ceased  to  have 
much  influence  on  the  will  they  survive  in 
the  sentiments;  and  as  romances  address 
primarily  the  sentiments,  they  are  popular, 
with  good  and  bad  people  alike,  only  as 
they  pay  some  regard  to  morals.  Coleridge 
described  la^o’s  ingenious  statement  of 
reasons  for  his  hatred  of  Othello  as  “  the 
motive-hunting  of  a  motiveless  malignity  ” ; 
but  the  wickedness  of  human  beings  very 
rarely  attains  this  satanic  depth  of  guile. 


ART  AS  A  PROFESSION  IN  ENGLAND. 

n  ILBERT  HAMERTON,  in  his  “  Thoughts 
\J  about  Art,”  which  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers  have  reprinted  in  a  very  tasteful  vol¬ 
ume,  has  a  chapter  on  the  painter  in  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  society,  now  which  it  appears  that  art¬ 
ists  as  aclass  are  not  held  in  the  nighest  esteem, 
socially,  in  England.  Eminent  painters 
who  have  become  powers,  are  of  course  flat¬ 
tered  and  made  much  of:  but  young  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  simply  because  they 
are  of  that  profeision,  are  treated  with  an 
indifierence  which  society  does  not  show  to 
young  barristers,  or  young  curates,  or  young 
zentlemen  in  the  army.  A  nobleman’s 
daughter  might,  without  losing  caste, 
marry  an  officer  of  low  grade,  or  even  a 
country  parson ;  but  an  artist !  Painting 
as  a  pursuit  is  not  I  eld  quite  respectable. 
A  man  of  rank  would  sboA  the  susceptible 
nerves  of  British  good  society  if  he  took  to 
painting  otherwise  than  as  an  amateur. 
Thackeray,  who  knew  English  character 
root  and  branrh,  shrewdly  made  Clive  New- 
come  only  a  dabbler  in  art.  It  is  poor  J.  .1. 
Gridley,  the  butler’s  son,  who  is  the  true 
genius.  “  You  will  order  Clive  not  to  sell 
his  pictures,  won’t  you  ?  ”  writes  Ethel  to 
the  Colonel  from  Baden :  “I  know  it  is  not 
wrong,  but  your  son  might  look  higher  than 
to  be  an  artist.  It  is  arise  fir  Mr.  Gridley, 
but  a  fall  for  him.  An  artist,  an  organist, 
a  pianist,  all  these  are  very  good  people ; 
but,  you  know,  not  de  notre  monde,  and 
Clive  ought  to  belong  to  it.”  Almost 
always  when  a  painter  appears  in  the  plot 
of  a  modern  French  or  English  novel,  the 
reader  is  strongly  impreesed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  social  nonentity.  Even  the  poets,  who 
ought  to  be  more  liberal,  play  upon  the 
same  string.  Mr.  Haroerton  illustrates  this 
with  a  verse  from  “  The  Lord  of  Burleigh  ” : 

*'  Us  1*  but  a  landscape  pointer.” 

That  little  word  but  tells  ^e  story.  It  is 
the  condensed  breath  of  prejudice  moulded 
into  a  syllable.  The  damaging  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  painting,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  English  society, 
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If  tbc  hero  of  the  ballad  had  been  a  poet, 
the  author  would  nerer  hare  dreamed  of 
saying, 

“  tie  la  but  a  poet  laureate.” 

The  rewards  of  the  artistic  profession  arc 
uncertain ;  they  are  usually  small ;  they 
seldom  come  until  after  years  of  labor,  and 
frequently  do  not  come  at  all.  The  middle 
classes  in  England  look  upon  artists  as 
shiftless,  visionary,  impracticable  beings; 
the  aristocracy  regard  them  as  a  better  sort 
of  tradesmen,  necessary  to  the  decoration  of 
a  city-gallery  or  a  country-house ;  the  lower 
classes  do  not  know  of  their  existence.  The 
painter,  who  must  necessarily  be  brought 
lace  to  face  with  his  purchasers,  has  serious 
obstacles  with  which  to  contend.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  ignor^ince  of  art  and  the 
superciliousness  that  prevail  among  the 
people  upon  whom  he  is  obliged  to  rely  for 
appreciation.  We  have  beam  all  this  be¬ 
fore,  but  it  has  never  been  so  fairly  and 
ably  stated  as  by  Mr.  Hamerton  in  this 
charming  collection  of  essays,  which  ought 
to  bo  read  by  every  artbt  who  loves  his  art 
and  desires  to  know  how  brilliantly  one  of 
bis  own  profession  can  write  about  it. 


A  BOSTON  NOTION. 

OSTON  is  credited  with  being  a  city  of 
notions,  and  her  fondest  admirers  must 
admit  that  she  is  peculiar ;  at  the  same  time 
even  the  ungodly  will  not  deny  that  she  has 
a  fair  claim  to  honorable  esteem.  We  are 
rather  proud  of  Boston.  St.  Louis,  and 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  have  many 
things  which  Boston  has  not;  but  we  are 
in  no  way  envious  of  their  possessions. 
Against  all  their  specialties  we  put  our  ora¬ 
tors  and  our  eloquence.  Where  one  of  these 
cities  gets  a  single  home-bom  speech  we 
get  at  least  a  dozen ;  and  so  rapid  is  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  commodity,  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  annexing  adjoining  cities 
and  towns  is  to  give  our  orators  more  space 
and  breathing-room,  —  no  pent-up  Utica 
could  possibly  contain  their  powers.  We 
don’t  think  we  should  go  wide  of  the  truth,  if 
we  should  say  that  the  whole  city  is  a  vast 
reservoir  of  speeches,  ready  to  be  tapped  at 
any  moment,  and  certain  to  respond  at  any 
tapping;  while  some  of  our  orators  arc  so 
exceedingly  clever  in  adapting  themselves 
to  every  occasion,  that  we  are  tempted  at 
times  to  liken  their  performances  to  Signor 
Blitz’s  wonderful  feats  of  drawing  several 
kinds  of  Huids  from  one  small  bottle.  No 
fitting  opportunity  for  a  speech  is  allowed  to 
escape  under  any  circumstances  at  the  Hub. 
Every  occasion,  from  the  unveiling  of  a 
brazen  image,  of  which  our  city  has  several 
fine  specimens,  to  the  annual  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Great  and  Grand  General 
Court,  is  sure  to  be  orated  in  the  most  so¬ 
norous  periods.  But  the  great  occasion  to 
draw  out  the  full  force  of  local  eloquence 
is  the  dedication  of  some  public  school  build¬ 
ing. 

Other  cities  may  have  as  excellent  school 
edifices  as  Boston ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  creed  to  deny  the  fact.  Other  cities 
may  claim  as  good  if  not  better  school 
systems  than  the  chief  city  of  the  Puritans ; 
hut  it  is  well  known  that  people  who  live 
beyond  the  si^ht  of  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House  have  very  strong  prejudices. 
Dispute  on  these  points  as  people  may, 
no  one  will  deny  that  when  Boston,  after 
long  struggling  with  building  contractors, 
adds,  as  sne  frequently  docs,  to  the  number 
of  her  school-houses,  she  comes  down  hand¬ 
somely  at  the  dedication.  Her  endowment, 
however,  is  not  in  the  debased  currency  of 
the  realm,  but  consists  of  “  the  whole  tree 
of  knowledge  torn  up  by  the  roots,”  specially 
prepared  to  furnish  exercises  to  the  declam¬ 
atory  classes  of  the  institution,  till  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  shall  demand  an  addi¬ 
tional  supply,  which  is  readily  procured  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  putting  a  wing  to 
the  building.  Of  course  the  speeches  are 
all  published  in  the  papers.  Not  to  print 
them  in  full  with  the  authors’  revisions, 
would  show  a  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  any  Boston  journal;  so  next  morning 
whenMr.  Crisparkle  takes  up  his  Adrerfwer, 
with  its  clear  respectable  type,  —  and  we 
may  add  parenthetically  that  it  is  one  of 
Boston’s  notions  that  the  Advertiser  should 
never  report  one  of  General  Butler’s 
speeches,  Ixtcause  the  type  somehow  makes 
the  performance  look  respectable, — he  re¬ 
marks  to  his  wife, — 

“We  had  another  dedication  yesterday, 
my  dear  I  ” 

“  Indeed  I  What,  another  school  house  ? 
Who  made  the  speeches  ?  ” 

Mr.  Crisparkle  looks  over  the  five  or  six 
columns  devoted  to  the  occasion,  calls  ofiT 


the  name  of  the  Mayor,  the  various  clergy¬ 
men,  physicians,  aldermen,  and  distingui.«hed 
citizens  who  participated  on  the  occasion, 
takes  note  that  the  speeches  are  all  of  the 
customary  length  and  in  the  usual  manner; 
and  then  settfes  himself  quietly  to  read  — 
the  news. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

N  the  spot  which  was  lately  crowded  with 
the  pagodas  and  kiosks  of  the  French 
Fair,  the  pleasant  village  of  Falling  Water 
has  sprung  upas  if  by  enchantment.  Inbther 
words,  Mr.  Jefferson  is  ajain  playing  Rip 
Van  Winkle  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with 
pretty  nearly  the  criginal  cast,  and  just  the 
same  old  scenery,  which  we  would  not  have 
altered  even  to  have  it  improved,  though  the 
ornate  architecture  of  the  interior  of  I^rrick 
Von  Bookman’s  house  reminds  us  strangely 
of  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  by  Otoel- 
lo  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Otherwise  the  piece 
is  appropriately  and  effectively  mountw, — 
the  view  of  the  apocbryphal  village  ofFalling 
Water,  and  the  scene  of  Hendrick  Hud¬ 
son’s  ghostly  revels  among  the  Catskills 
being  extremely  pretty.  The  ca."t  of  the 
play,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  not  changed 
materially  from  that  of  previous  seasons ; 
and  the  drama  is  well  acted  throughout, 
with  two  slight  exceptions.  The  role  of 
Cockels  is  one  of  these.  Mr.  Hagan’s 
violent  efforts  not  to  howl  in  this  part  are 
painfully  apparent,  and  Mr.  France  as  the 
jovial  sailor  is  very  bad  indeed.  Instead  of 
a  frank,  manly  fellow,  —  such  as  little  Hen¬ 
drick  Vedder  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
play  promised  to  be,  —  Mr.  France  presents 
us  with  a  boisterous  ruffian  who  would  have 
been  immediately  and  justly  killed  by  a 
vigilance  committee  if  he  bad  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  Dutch  settlement  a  century  or 
so  ago.  For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  but 
praise,  a  large  share  of  which  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Booth  for  her  careful  and  spirited  im¬ 
personation  of  Gretchen.  Of  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Rip  Van  Winkle,^ — one  of  the  most 
artistic  pieces  of  acting  which  this  genera¬ 
tion  has  seen  or  is  likely  to  see,  —  we  have 
nothing  to  say  beyond  what  has  already 
been  written  in  these  columns  by  a  pen 
that  has,  alas  1  been  laid  aside  forever. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  public 
will  ever  tire  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  play  which  points  a  moral 
more  effectively  than  all  the  temperance 
lectures  in  the  world,  should  so  take  hold 
of  the  popular  fancy ;  yet  we  really  wish 
that  the  great  audiences  would  for  once 
turn  (heir  backs  on  Rip’s  frailties  and  Rip’s 
pathos,  in  order  that  Mr.  Jefferson  might 
give  us  Dr.  Pangloss,  or  Cornet  Ollapod,  or 
some  of  those  other  characters  in  which  we 
remember  pleasantly  to  have  seen  him  years 
ago. 


NOTES. 

Mnsic  flourishes  in  Boston  and  art  in  New 
York,  where  painting,  especially  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  kind,  is  so  much  in  demand  that  an  artist 
cannot  help  making  his  fortune.  Art  is  even 
brought  into  requisition  to  repair  the  damaged 
eyes  of  the  ciiizcns.  A  reporter  of  the  Nrto 
'i'ork  Times  has  discovered  a  gentleman  who 
derives  a  handsome  income  by  painting  black 
eyes.  Wo  give  the  result  of  the  interview  in 
the  interviewer’s  own  language :  “  Is  it  a  regu¬ 
lar  business  ?  ”  we  asked  of  the  owner  of  the 
cstablishmrnt ;  “and  are  your  artistic  talents 
often  called  into  play  I  ”  “  Every  day,  sir. 

This  neighborhood  would  be  entirely  lost  with¬ 
out  me.  I  have  a  constant  run  of  custom.” 
“  What  is  the  price  of  —  of  —  ”  “  Of  obliterat¬ 
ing  those  accidental  hues  which  sometimes  dis¬ 
figure  the  human  face  divine  ?  From  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  fifty  cents,  according  to  the  customer  and 
the  nature  of  the  bung.”  “  Bung !  what  is 
bung  ?  ”  we  inquired.  “  A  bunged  eye.  For 
one  dollar  I  lavi-h  all  the  subtleties  of  my  art. 
First,  there  is  the  groundwork  to  bo  nicely  as¬ 
sorted  to  the  complexbn,  then  come  in  the 
flesh-tints,  then  the  umbers  and  tlis  shadings. 
Sometimes,  sir,  I  have  been  so  happy  in  my  ef¬ 
fects  in  restoring  an  injured  eye,  that  I  have  ab¬ 
solutely  eclipsed  the  sound  one,  so  much  so, 
that  I  have  been  fjrc'’d  to  work  up  the  good 
eye,  in  order  to  restore  a  balance  of  effect.  I 
have  been  paid  S  25  for  what  was  my  best 
miniature  work.  That  eye  belonged  to  a  very 
nice  gentleman  in  Wall  Street,  who  said  he  had 
accidentally  fallen  on  a  curbstone  —  broker. 
Fifty  cents  is  my  charge  for  roughs  and  politi¬ 
cians.  I  average  about  ten  eyes  a  dav.”  “  Do 
women  ever  come  to  you  J  ”  “  FVquently, 

sir;  always  closely  veil  d.  I  have  been  sent 
for,  too,  in  the  most  mysterious  and  romantic 
ways,  in  a  carriage,  to  repair  female  damages." 
“  ()f  course.”  we  remark^,  “  nobody  ever  came 
with  a  black  eye  in  a  l^itimato  way  1  ”  “  Hanily 
ever  knew  a  case,  sir.  Mostly  it ’s  kindling- 
wood  that  docs  it.  Base-ball,  too,  seems  to  have 
!  a  particular  liking  for  the  human  countenance. 
I  Pumps  and  posts  and  gasiamps  ought  to  be  in- 
I  stantly  removed,  from  tbc  tendency  they  have 


to  b'ack  innocent  people’s  eyes.  In  a  pretty 
careful  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  I  think  1  may 
safely  say  that  I  never  mtt  with  a  party  where 
the  primary  cause  was  knuckles.”  “  Is  ii  a 
cash  business?”  “Impossible  to  conduct  it 
otherwise.  Sometimes,  after  the  picture  is 
painted  and  varnished,  the  money  is  bard  to 
get  If  ihc  party  goes  back  on  us  we  usually 
ask  permission  to  add  one  finishing  touch.  This 
we  put  on  with  an  extra  daub  of  Prussian  blue, 
which  quite  destroys  the  general  harmony.  We 
cun  afiord  to  lose  the  money,  but  can’t  allow 
parti-8  to  get  the  better  of  us.”  “  Do  our 
colored  brethren  ever  call  on  you  1  ”  “  Never 
had  a  case.  That  race,  sir,  is  ’above  those  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  color.  You  may  swell  their  hears, 
but  thrir  complexion  never  alters.  If  we  had 
a  branch  in  Liberia,  we  could  not  make  a  liv¬ 
ing.”  _ 

The  famous  company  of  the  Comfdie  Fmn^aise 
announced  its  intention  some  time  since  of  visit¬ 
ing  London  early  in  May,  and  is  probably  now 
giving  representations  in  that  city.  'I'liis  is  the 
first  time  that  this  theatrical  fraternity,  which 
has  a  history  going  back  to  the  year  1680,  and 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  that  has  ever  existed, 
has  left  its  permanent  home  in  Paris  and  under¬ 
taken  to  give  performances  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  members  of  the  corps  have  neither  been 
collected  together  by  an  enterprising  manager, 
nor  do  they  acknowledge  any  superior  whaiever. 
They  govern  themselves.  'I'hey  elejt  such 
mimbers  as  they  consider  worthy  of  the  honor. 
The  dramatic  author  who  wishes  to  have  his 
piece  pcrforiTied  by  this  company  reads  it  in  the 
presence  of  its  membeis,  and  tbe  play  is  act  epted 
or  rejected  by  ballot.  In  addition  to  desiring 
to  become  a  po]iular  favorite,  a  French  actiess 
or  actor  aspires  to  Income  a  member  of  the 
ConiAlie  Fran^iise.  While  the  woiks  of  modem 
writers  are  worthily  interpreted  by  this  company, 
its  strength  lies  in  tbe  way  in  which  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  French  stage  have  betn  preserved  by 
it  unimpaired,  and  in  the  style  in  which  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  mastei  pieces  of  Molihre,  Corneille,  and 
Racine.  It  is  to  tbe  influ»nccof  this  institution, 
the  like  of  which  exists  in  no  other  country,  that 
France  owes  its  dramatic  supremacy.  We  envy 
London  (he  pleasure  it  must  derive  from  the 
visit  of  these  distinguished  actors. 


A  QUEER  character  in  New  Y'ork  by  the 
name  of  Matthew  Callaghan  has  a  unique 
claim  on  the  United  States  Government.  In 
1857-8  this  worthy  gentleman  was  struck  by 
the  accumulation  of  “  dead  letters  ”  in  the  post- 
office  at  Washington,  and  conceived  —  or  t  ays 
he  conceived,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  the 
same  thing  —  the  idea  of  putting  the  address 
of  the  sender  on  the  ontside  of  letters,  so  that 
in  ca‘c  a  letter  failed  to  be  delivered  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  it  could  l)C  returned  to  the  sender  without 
passing  through  the  dead-letter  office  A  law 
was  passed  subsequently  to  that  eflect,  and  Mr. 
Callaghan  asks  only  $  50,000  for  saving  the 
country  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  idea 
was  certainly  a  good  one,  but  it  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  i  ea  that  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
get  $  50,000  out  of  our  benevolent  government. 
Mr.  Callaghan  will  have  to  take  to  making 
statues.  That  pays. 


The  Havancse  judges  have  an  amiable  way 
of  settling  little  legal  points.  A  quarrel  arose 
the  other  day  in  the  halls  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Havana,  during  which  Judge  Sitjar  struck 
Judge  Vasquez  Quiepo  in  the  face.  A  chal¬ 
lenge  ensued  and  the  next  day  the  learned 
gentlemen  fought  a  duel  with  swords,  in  which 
both  received  slight  wounds,  after  which  they  ad¬ 
journed  and  took  breakfast.  Everything  passed 
oft’  pleasantly,  and  business  was  resumed  as  pla¬ 
cidly  as  it  it'liiid  not  been  interrupted  by  combat. 
Now  how  much  better  this  is  than  to  go  on  wrang¬ 
ling  and  wrangling  forever,  like  our  own  irascible 
legal  luminaries,  and  never  come  to  an  amiable 
understanding. 

The  London  Spectator,  commenting  on  B.ayne’s 
“Life  of  Hugh  Miller,”  says  :  “Mr.  Bayne  has 
written  two  volumes  to  tell  the  world  what  it 
lost  in  Hugh  Miller,  and  he  has  done  a  difficult 
task  well.  Hugh  Miller  takes  rank  with  the 
most  notable  men  of  this  generation,  and  among 
the  self  taught  men  of  Scotland  l  e  holds  the 
highest  place  after  Burns.”  Everybody  knows 
the  pathetic  close  of  hit  bu.sy  anti  useful  life, 
how  ho  overtasked  his  brain  in  completing 
“  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  and  tcmporaiw 
insanity  followed,  ending  in  snicide.  He  left 
instructions  for  a  copy  of  his  book  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  the  following  is  the 
reply  "“nt  to  Mrs.  Miller :  — 

“  Chslsu,  April  It,  1867. 

“Mr  SEAR  Madam.  —  Last  night  I  received  a 
gift  of  your  sending,  which  Is  at  once  very  pre¬ 
cious  and  verv  mournful  to  me. 

“  There  is  forever  conrected  with  the  very  title 
of  this  book  the  fact  that,  in  writing  it,  the  cordage 
of  a  strong  heart  cracked  in  pieces :  that  tbe  i*  k 
of  it  is  a  brave  man’s  life  blocd  1  The  book  itself, 
I  already  see,  is  fttU  of  grave,  manly  talent,  clear¬ 
ness,  eloquence,  faithful  conviotion,  inquiiy-,  knowl- 
edge;  and  will  teach  me  and  others  much  in  read¬ 
ing  it,  but  that  is  already  an  extrins'o  fact,  which 
will  give  it  a  double  significance  to  ns  all.  For 
myself,  a  voice  of  ftiendly  recognition  from  such  a 
man,  coming  to  me  thus  out  oi  the  still  kingdoms, 
has  something  in  it  of  religion,  and  is  strai^  and 
solemn  in  these  profane,  empty  times. 

“  In  common  with  everybody,  I  raourred  over 
the  late  tragic  catastrophe;  the  world’s  great  loss, 
especially  your  irreparable  and  ever-lamentab'e 
one;  but  aa  for  him,  1  confess  there  was  always  pres¬ 


ent,  after  tbe  first  shock,  tbe  thonght  that  at  leaf  t  he 
was  out  of  bondage,  into  freedom  ai  d  rest.  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  for  fuob  a  mao  there  was  co  rest  ap¬ 
pointed,  ezcrpt  in  ibe  countries  where  be  now  is! 

“  Dear  madam,  what  can  we  say?  Tbe  ways 
of  God  are  high  and  Cark,  and  yct'lbere  is  mercy 
hidden  in  them-  Surely,  if  we  know  anything,  it 
is  that  ‘  His  goednees  etdnrrth  forever.’  1  will 
not  insult  your  grief  by  pretendirg  to  lighten  it. 
You  and  your  little  ones,  yes,  yon  have  cause,  aa 
few  have  had,  to  mourn;  but  yon  have  also  inch 
assuagements  as  not  msny  have. 

“With  respcciful  sympathy,  with  many  true 
thanks  and  regards,  1  remain, 

“  Sincerely  yours, 

“  T.  Carltlx.” 


A  MELAXCHOLT  rumor  comes  from  Rio 
Janerio  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  death 
of  Gottbchalk,  tbe  pianist.  The  Brazilians 
hare  a  peculiar  weapon  called  a  sand  bag, 
whi«h  corresponds  wiih  tbe  slung-shot  of  our 
own  higher  civilization.  The  instrument  is  a 
small  sack  tightly  filled  with  sand,  and  sns- 
pendrd  at  the  end  of  a  cane.  The  eflTect  of  a 
blow  from  it,  usoallj  given  npon  the  back,  is 
almost  always  fatal,  though  the  injuries  le- 
ceiv,  d  do  not  folly  develop  themselves  for  days 
or  even  weeks  afie-  ward.  It  appears  from  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Severiano  that  Gottscbalk  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  from  one  of  these  instruments. 
But  who  struck  the  blow  and  what  prompted  the 
assassin  are  lacts  that  remain  to  be  explained. 


Ax  exchange  says  that  “  Thackeray’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  still  wiite-  nndcr  her  maiden  name,  is 
the  Wife  of  Mr.  Ltslie  Stephens,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  present  editor 
of  the  ComkiU  Magazine.”  That  this  statement 
is  made  alter  having  been  contradicted  several 
thousand  times  goes  to  show  how  hard  it  is  lo 
correct  a  false  re^rt  when  it  has  once  got  into 
the  papers.  Miss  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray,  the 
author  of  “  The  'Village  on  the  Clift’,”  “  The 
Story  of  Elixabeth,”  ere.,  is  not  only  not  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephens,  but  can  never  be 
his  wife  nndcr  any  circumstances  while  the  law 
prohibiting  a  man  to  many  his  deceased  wife’s 
sister  is  nnrepealad  in  England. 


It  is  a  bad  plan  to  name  a  rhild  after  a  dis- 
tingnished  man.  When  tbe  child  grows  np  he 
is  sure  to  get  into  some  disreputable  difficulty 
and  bring  disgrace  npon  the  honored  name. 
Someiimes  the  child  does  not  wait  to  grow  np, 
as  was  tbe  ca^e  with  Jrflerton  Davis  Stonewall 
Jackson,  in  New  York  the  otter  day,  a  rough  of 
six  years  of  age,  who  was  arrested  for  throwing 
stones  in  tbe  street  and  suffered  three  hours’ im- 
pri.sonmcnt  in  a  station  bonse.  Be  raid  his 
name  was  Jeff  Jackson  ;  but  his  mother,  coming 
in  later,  appealed  with  sneress  to  the  sympathy 
of  tbe  Court  by  giving  his  name  in  full.  A 
fatality  seems  to  attend  the  names  of  celebrities 
when  borne  by  the  wrong  persons. 


The  other  day  the  Nesc  York  World  printed 
an  amusing  c  ritical  article  entit'ed  “  A  Blame¬ 
less  Blonde,”  being  a  review  of  “  The  Life  of 
Pauline  Markham,  by  herself.”  The  lady  now 
denies  that  she  wrote  the  important  work,  as¬ 
serts  that  she  did  not  know  of  its  existence  un¬ 
til  it  was  published,  and  is  no  wise  easy  in  her 
m'ud  at  being  called  “  a  blameless  blonde.  She 
takes  half  a  colnmn  of  fine  type  to  make  these 
simple  statements,  and  displays  such  a  fatal  fln- 
ency  of  stvle  that  we  more  than  suspect  that  the 
fair  Marklitm  is  after  all  the  author  of  the  book. 
As  Queen  Gertrude  says,  “  the  lady  protests  too 
much.” 


OxB  of  the  most  carefully  edited  magazines 
that  come  to  this  office  is  the  A’eic  England 
Medical  (jazetle.  'We  never  fail  to  find  in  it  two 
or  three  pajtcrs  in  whit  h  some  importtnt  surgi¬ 
cal  or  medical  subject  is  so  discussed  as  to  win 
the  attention  of  the  untcchnical  ns  well  as  the 
profc-sional  read<r.  In  the  last  nnmbor  the 
editor.  Dr.  Talbot,  announces  that  a  dL-iinct 
and  separate  surgical  department  will  be  ar’ded 
to  the  Gazette  under  the  charge  of  Profissor 
Helmuth  of  New  York,  .m  experienced  and 
skilful  surgeon,  and  an  excellent  writer. 


We  regret  to  learn  through  the  coinmns  of  a 
foreign  exchange  that  the  traffic  in  little  palian 
boys,  who  are  kidnapped  and  sent  to  America  to 
play  fiddles  and  vend  plaster  images,  has  opened 
briskly  this  year.  We  are  very  much  afraid  that 
this  market  is  overstocked  with  little  Italian 
boys  who  play,  and  play  barbarously,  on  fiddles. 
They  make  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  he  kidnapped,  but  the  fatal  enor  of 
their  lives  is  to  take  to  violins. 


Mr.  Clemexs  (Mark  Twain)  has  sold  his 
intercft  in  the  Bvffalo  Erprtt*  to  George  H. 
Selkirk,  who  formerly  bad  a  large  amount  of 
stock  in  the  journal,  and  is  now  “  monarch  of 
all  he  sntvevs  ”  —  in  a  limited  way.  We  wish 
Selkirk  and  his  associate  editor  (his  man  Friday, 
so  to  speak),  every  rnccess.  and  trust  that  they 
will  discover  the  “  footprint  ”  of  many  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  the  neighborheod  of  their  sanctum. 


Our  genial  nciebbor  of  the  Boston  Post,  who 
leems  to  have  facilities  for  obtaining  literary  and 
musical  information  greatly  in  advance  of  bis 
contemporaries,  says  that  “  La  Flenr  do  Cab¬ 
bage  ”  will  be  the  title  of  He»vfc’s  opera  lonffe 
based  on  Mr.  Greeley’s  late  work,  “  What  I 
Know  about  Fanning.”  When  will  this  opera 
tnm  np  ? 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


THE  GEEAT  EASTEEX. 


is  a  militar}'  post  at  Humboldt  to  keep  the 
Ku-Kloxers  in  trim,  and  we  ^nt  the  day 
very  pleasantly  with  the  officers  of  the 
station. 

Starting  southward  again  at  night  we 
awoke  the  next  morning  in  Mississippi. 
For  miles  along  the  road  the  peach  and 
plum  trees  were  in  bloom.  Stout  cypresses 
stood  out  of  the  flooded  swamps  and  the 
vegetation  began  to  assume  the  semi-tropi- 


I  and  were  verj-  fortunate  in  chartering  a 
new  steam  launch  which  had  just  completed 
!  a  three-mile  trial-trip  to  the  satisfaction  of 
!  its  builders.  Up  to  the  morning  of  our  em- 
:  barkation  we  had  not  seen  the  craft  of 
which  we  were  to  be  the  joint  autocrats. 
As  neither  of  us  had  ever  commanded  a 
I  ship  of  any  kind  before,  of  course,  we 
I  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  our  departure 
I  with  very  complex  feelings.  Then  came  the 


ever  was.  You  sec  her  picture  (Sketch 
No.  1)  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  but  you 
cannot  sec  the  grace  with  which  she  rode 
the  waves.  Only  thirty-five  feet  long,  she 
could  whistle  like  a  Cunardcr,  and  the  three 
toots  she  gave  us  in  salute  thrilled  us  all 
over,  we  happened  to  be  so  near.  Tlierc 
was  in  short  something  mighty  in  her  small¬ 
ness.  We  dubbed  her  “The  Great  Kast- 
em  ’’  at  once. 


CAITAIX  FIELDING. 


BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  A.  R.  WAUD. 


IT  was  a  night  train  on  which  we  left  Cave 
City  for  the  South.  So  we  saw  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  country  till  daylight.  Then  we 
saw  altogether  too  much  that  limited 
TOul  of  it  which  is  Humboldt,  Tennessee. 
The  usual  fi«ight-train  was  off  the  track 
and  delaved  ns  all  the  next  day.  Humboldt 
is  a  wooden  town  of  drinking-saloons,  and 
would  on  the  long  warm  day  of  our  durance 
there  have  proved  too  much  for  ordinary' 
patience  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  which  consigns  United  States  officers 
to  the  worst  and  nnhealthiest  places.  The 
American,  cast  away  in  the  tropics  or  any 
desolate  region,  will  generally  find  fellow- 
exiles  of  his  country’s  army  or  navy.  There 


cal  look  of  the  Gulf  States.  This  is  all  of  ' 
interest  that  we  noticed  as  we  hurried  past.  | 
The  railroad  was  very'  rough  and  the  eating-  j 
houses  very  bad.  In  the  course  of  time  — 
and  it  seemed  a  very  long  time  —  we  were 
landed  at  New  Orleans ;  but  of  this  pic¬ 
turesque  city  we  shall  saj’  nothing  until  we 
have  come  to  it  regularly  in  our  ascent  of 
the  Mississippi. 

We  lookra  about  to  find  a  boat  in  which 
to  make  our  explorations  of  the  lower  river, 


THF.  STANTON  PLANTATION. 

trouble  of  ordering  stores  for  the  voyage. 
We  devoted  much  time  to  this ;  and  I  may 
as  well  anticipate  here  so  far  as  to  say  that 
we  provided  ourselves  with  a  great  many 
things  which  we  did  not  need  and  forgot  a 
great  many  things  which  we  did  need. 

On  the  appointed  morning  the  friends 
who  were  to  see  us  off  accompanied  us  to 
the  fern'  and  across  to  Algiers.  There  at 
one  of  the  lower  docks  we  came  upon  one 
of  the  sauciest,  trimmest  little  steamers  that 


Our  stores  and  baggage  aboard,  we  made 
the  formal  acquaintance  of  our  crew.  First 
there  was  Captain  Fielding,  whose  portrait 
is  famished  you  herewith  (Sketch  No.  2). 
We  lean  to  the  opinion'that  he  is  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  great  novelist,  and  therefore  a 
branch  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  reigning  house 
of  Austria.  We  are  led  to  this  opinion  by 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  relieved 
us  of  all  the  cares  of  navigation,  and  by  his 
great  knowledge  of  all  the  family  concerns 


A  TOW  XEAK  8COAK-UOUSE  POINT. 
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WOODLAND. 


But  WO  did  not  of  course  loam  all  this 
about  our  crew  while  we  were  at  the  Al¬ 
giers  wharf.  The  captain  startled  us  anew 
with  the  minuteness  of  his  knowledge  at 
every  turn  in  the  river,  the  mystery  set¬ 
tled  about  the  taciturn  engineer  with  the 
soot  from  his  furnace,  and  uie  cook  served 
himself  up  gradually  to  us  at  each  succes¬ 
sive  meal.  Pushing  out  into  the  stream,  we 
dipped  our  flag,  and  whistled  three  times  as 
a  salute  to  our  friends  on  shore ;  the  little 
screw  was  set  revolving,  and  we  glided 
away  toward  the  Gulf.  The  river  was  very 
high,  much  higher  than  the  banks.  The 
motion  of  our  boat  made  the  only  breeze 
there  was  stirring,  and  the  day  was  perfect. 
The  swift  current  swept  ns  along  majesti¬ 
cally.  We  were  soon  opposite  the  barnmks 


He  seemed  to  take  matters  very  contented¬ 
ly  and  coolly.  Unknown  to  himself,  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  is  preparing  for  him,  as  we  were 
assured  by  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  the 
foregoing  information. 

The  tldrd  and  last  of  our  crew  was  the 
young  Dane,  who  united  in  his  stolid  per¬ 
son  the  offices  of  deck-hand  and  cook.  It 
was  his  misfortune  tliat  he  never  intelli¬ 
gently  separated  *’..e  wo  auctions ;  in  other 
words,  he  handled  ropes  like  a  cook  and 
cooked  like  a  deck-hand.  He  was  honest 
but  torpid.  A  combination  of  all  his  talents 
would  hardly  h.ave  made  him  equal  to  cither 
one  of  his  employments.  As  it  was,  we  can 
recommend  our  captain  first,  our  engineer 
ne.\t,  and  our  deck-handy-cook  least,  or  not 
at  all. 


posed  general  conflagration.  There  was 
considerable  excitement  on  board  before  we 
discovered  just  where  the  fire  was.  The 
overalls  were  folded  up  in  a  comer,  and, 
being  saturated  with  lubricating  oil,  it  was 
hard  to  find  them  in  the  smoke.  They  were 
thrown  overboard  at  last,  and  calm  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  terrified  mariners.  Subse¬ 
quently  we  learned  —  not  from  himself, 
however  —  more  about  the  history  of  our 
engineer.  He  is  a  Maine  man,  claiming 
Boston  as  his  home.  His  last  situation,  as 
odd  as  it  may  seem,  was  that  of  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Hayti  navy,  with  a  salaiy  of  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month  in  gold.  His  par¬ 
ty  having  lost  power,  he  drifted  to  New 
Orleans,  where  the  only  employment  he 
could  find  was  on  board  of  our  little  craft. 
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and  in  sight  of  the  plain  of  Chalmette,  the 
fanio^j  ^ttle-groond.  We  could  see  the 
half-built  monument  on  the  spot  where 
General  Jackson’s  head-quarters  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  hare  been,  and,  just  beyond  it  the 
thousands  of  white  gravestones  to  the  dead 
of  both  sides  in  our  mst  war. 

Two  or  three  miles  below,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  we  passed  the  houra  and 
groimds  of  the  Stanton  sum  plantation; 
and  while  our  artist  was  msi^  the  sketch 
(Sketch  No.  8)  ihr  the  enmv^  with  which 
we  furnish  yon,  Captain  Fielding  told  us  the 
story  of  the  old  Ennch  fiunily  whose  home 
it  was.  The  house,  still  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  was  built,  he  assured  us,  during  the  war 
in  1814.  The  bricks  were  made  and  the  cy- 

Kss  boardswere  sawed  by  hand  on  the  place. 

e  reign  of  the  French  family  has  passed 
away  with  the  late  war.  Colonel  Stanton, 
the  young  man  who  now  lives  on  the  planta¬ 
tion,  won  his  straps  fighting  on  the  Union 
side.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  has 
been  a  crack  oarsman  in  his  time.  You  will 
see  him  in  the  picture,  as  we  saw  him  on 
the  bank,  riding  at  full  speed  with  his  dog 
behind  him.  Hie  Captain  did  not  smile 
when  we  asked  him  the  name  of  that  dc^ ; 
but,  accepting  our  question  as  a  tribute  to 
the  minuteness  of  his  local  knowledge,  he 
was  smry  that  he  did  not  know. 

Further  on  the  great  oaks  and  caresses, 
bearded  with  picturesque  Spanish  moss, 
seemed  to  grow  right  out  of  the  water 
ahead  of  us.  What  is  called  the  Lower 
CoMt  had  already  commenced.  Sugar- 
houses,  the  great  plantatious,  the  villas  of 
the  planters^  and  the  quarters  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  eame  in  and  out  of  the  beautifiil 
shade  or  lo^ed  over  the  threatened  levees 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  as  we  were 
borne  along.  We  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  current 
Before  coming  to  some  of  the  great  bends 
the  scene  would  present  the  appearance  of 
a  great  sunny  lake  with  no  visible  outlet 
Every  now  and  then  the  notes  of  a  mock¬ 
ing-bird  would  come  out  to  us  from  some 
grove  nearly  half  a  mile  away.  We  could 
not  bear  the  trills  at  the  beginning,  but  the 
grand  burst  of  melody  at  the  climax  of  his 
soug.  We  sat  for  hours  upon  the  little 
deck,  congratulating  ourselves  that  we  had 
chosen  just  the  day  and  season  and  means 
of  viewing  the  Lower  Coast  at  its  best. 
Seen  firom  mid-river,  it  was  certainly  the 
“  land  of  streams  ”  spoken  of  in  the  “  totus- 
Eaters,”  where 

“Snme,  like  a  doirnward  smoke, 
Btow-droppiof  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  so  i 
And  some  throogh  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke.” 

The  lines  in  the  preceding  stanza  are 
still  more  applicable:  — 

“  In  the  afternoon  they  came  nnto  a  land. 

In  which  it  seemed  a'ways  aftemnon. 

All  roond  the  CujST  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream.” 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  should  have  for¬ 
gotten  our  dinner,  if  our  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  it  in  an  extremely  unpoetic 
way.  The  fact  is,  just  after  the  mocking¬ 
bird  (which  seemed  to  follow  us  all  day, 
singing  at  intervals)  had  closed  one  of  his 
loveliest  of  staccatos,  a  great  crash  and 
clatter  were  heard  at  the  stem  of  our  ship. 
All  hands  hastened  aft,  to  find  that  the 
beefsteak  for  our  dinner,  having  been  placed 
on  the  stove  which  was  much  smaller  than 
the  platter,  had  fallen  clear  through  the 
window  of  the  cook-house  on  to  the  deck. 
The  cook  was  forward  setting  the  table  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  his  face  was 
a  fine  study  when  he  came  back  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  min.  Of  course  we  laughed 
neartily  first,  and  felt  sorry-  for  the  cook 
afterward.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  another  beefsteak  was  ready,  and  we 
had  our  first  dinner  on  the  Great  Eastern. 

Everythii^  in  sight  was  repeated  in 
shadow  in  the  stream.  Even  our  whistle 
was  sent  echoing  back  to  us  from  the  shore, 
and  we  saluted  every  “tow  ’  and  steam 
craft  we  met.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  bear 
our  little  thirty-five  feet  of  steamboat  draw¬ 
ing  hoarse  responses  from  the  great  ooean 
steamers.  Onfy  once  in  all  the  days  of  our 
voyage  was  our  slirill  salute  unanswered. 
A  large  rasty  English  ship  passed  us  by  in 
silence;  a  feat  which  we  held,  I  hope,  in 
sufficient  contempt. 

An  idea  of  the  scenery  and  of  the  swollen 
condition  of  the  river  is  conveyed  in  Mr. 
Wand’s  sketch  (Sketch  No.  4.)  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sugar-house  Point,  where 
one  of  the  numerous  “tows”  which  we  met 
is  represented  coming  up  from  the  gulf. 
The  water  was  everywhere,  as  has  been 
said  much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  land, 
and  in  some  places  it  reached  the  tops  of 
the  levees  themselves.  I  think  there  is  no 
more  characteristic  view  of  the  lower  Mis¬ 
sissippi  than  is  furnished  in  this  picture. 
After  a  ride  of  Over  forty  miles  past  scenes 


like  this  we  landed  a  Woodland,  one  of 
the  plantations  of  Mr.  Braddish  Johnson. 
Countless  negroes  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and 
sexes  came  down  to  the  whs^',  not  so  much 
to  welcome  ns,  I  suppose,  as  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity  about  our  little  boat.  Mr.  For¬ 
sythe,  Uie  overseer,  came  out  to  meet  ns, 
told  ns  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  at  home, 
but  would  not  look  at  our  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  ;  he  said  we  could  not  be  more 
welcome  than  we  were;  and,  indeed,  this 
was  a  mere  foretaste  of  the  open-handed 
hospitality  with  which  we  were  treated 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  our  stay. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  several  other  planta¬ 
tions,  but  Woodland  must  be  his  favorite 
one,  for  it  is  his  home  while  in  the  South. 
Here  he  has  eleven  hundred  acres  under 
cultivation;  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
are  planted  in  com  for  his  own  use,  the 
rest  m  sugar-cane.  Like  most  of  the  great 
plantations,  from  the  river  it  presents  the 
appearances  of  a  little  town,  with  the  great 
sugar-house  in  the  centre  for  the  town^ll. 
The  residence  faces  the  river,  of  which  the 
broad  airy  veranda  furnishes  a  fine  view. 
The  great  trees  in  the  neighborhood  are 
draped  with  the  beautiful  Spanish  moss,  of 
whose  exquisite  grace  there  is  no  danger  of 
saying  too  much.  The  picture  whiim  we 
give  of  the  plantation  bouse  (Sketch  No.  5) 
was  taken  just  as  the  family  were  starting 
out  for  their  afternoon  drive.  The  over¬ 
seer’s  house  at  the  right  is,  like  the  larger 
one  represented,  of  wood.  The  nesyo 
quarters  and  the  sugar-house  are  of  brick. 

Most  of  the  negroes  at  Woodland  were 
there  before  the  war.  Many  of  them  were 
bom  on  the  plantation.  One  old  fellow 
told  us,  I  think,  that  he  had  been  there 
forty  years.  He  was  too  old  to  do  much 
work,  but  by  a  delicate  sort  of  charity  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  a  very 
important  person  on  the  place,  and  thus, 
though  really  a  pensioner,  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  it.  Ploughing  and  hoeing  the  cane 
comprised  the  work  going  on  at  the  time  of 
our  visit.  W^e  went  to  sleep  to  the  sound  of 
a  banjo  somewhere  over  in  the  negro  quar¬ 
ters,  and  we  awakened  to  the  song  of  a 
mocking-bird  just  under  our  windows,  —  a 
mocking-bird  and  the  great  bell  of  the 
plantation,  which  at  a  very  early  hour  sig¬ 
nals  the  “  hands  ”  away  to  the  d^elds.  The 
bell  rings  agmn  at  eight  o’clock,  and  they 
come  in  to  breakfast.  At  nine  they  go 
forth  once  more  to  the  fields  obeying  the 
same  signal.  The  more  ambitious  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  d^’s  work  before  the  bell  rings 
for  supper.  Occasionally  one  gets  through 
by  dinner-time,  for  it  is  found  that  assi^- 
ing  so  much  as  a  day’s  work  to  each 
“  hand,”  the  free  negro  is  brought  to  do  the 
most.  He  will  go  at  his  task  sometimes 
before  daylight,  and  work  on  without  break¬ 
fast  till  it  is  finished,  and  all  for  the  pleasure 
of  lying  down  in  the  shade  the  rest  of  the 
day,  or  going  oft*  in  the  swamps  with  his 
gun.  You  will  see  in  our  engraving  (Sketch 
No.  6)  the  men  and  women  in  the  field  plough¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  the  cane.  The  plough¬ 
men  are  paid  sixteen  dollars  a  month,  vnth 
rations  of  pork  and  com  meal.  The  hoe- 
men  receive  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  the 
same  rations.  The  women  receive  from  fifty 
to  sixty-five  cents  a  day  and  board  them¬ 
selves.  Houserent  is  furnished  free  to  all. 
Nearer  the  city,  and  in  neighborhoods  where 
labor  is  scarce,  the  men  get  as  high  as 
twenty  dollars  a  month,  and  have  all  sorts 
of  privileges,  such  as  keeping  a  horse  at  the 

Elanter’s  expense ;  at  such  places  the  women 
ave  their  rations  furnished  them  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  pay.  Saturday  afternoons 
the  negroes  insist  on  having  to  themselves. 
The  (Xitton  planters  complain  that  this  year, 
on  account  of  the  price  pud  for  labor,  it 
has  cost  them  more  to  raise  their  crop  t^n 
it  sells  for  in  market.  The  sugar-planters 
complain  less,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
satisfied.  To  insure  profits,  however,  the 
greatest  care  is  now  necessary  in  raising 
and  working  the  cane. 

On  one  of  Johnson’s  plantations  he  has 
thirty  or  forty  Chinamen.  He  has  had  them 
but  a  short  time,  and  cannot  yet  judge  of 
the  result  of  his  experiment.  We  have 
heard  the  best  reports  of  negroes  who  rent 
lands.  They,  however,  are  farther  north, 
and  we  hope  to  do  them  justice  when  we 
meet  them.  Liquor  is  fua  by  the  Louis¬ 
iana  planters  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
Freedman.  The  prevalence  of  old  heathen 
superstitions  among  the  blacks  of  this  region 
is  something  very  remarkable.  The  myste¬ 
rious  and  revolting  rites  of  Voudou  are  still 
observed  in  New  Orleans  in  spite  of  the 
police ;  and  if  a  plantation  negro  is  sick,  ho 
firmly  believes  that  some  enemy  has  been 
practising  the  magical  art  of  hiding  dried 
lizards  under  his  house,  or  in  some  such 
way  bringing  about  his  misfortune.  The 


labor  questiou  is,  it  seems,  as  much  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  Louisiana  as  it  is  up  North,  it  does 
not  appear  yet  to  be  decided  who  is  to 
make  the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  future,  — 
the  white,  black,  or  yellow  race.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  van^ard  of  the  coming 
Chinaman  is  already  nere,  meeting  no  Cali¬ 
fornia  prejudices  in  the  planters ;  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  sugar-house  in  the  South  one 
white  man  is  doing  the  work  that  it  took 
two  often  three  negroes  to  do  before  the  war. 

The  ordinary  sugar  of  Louisiana  is  made 
^  what  is  called  the  “open-kettle ’’process. 
'The  cane  is  loaded  into  carts,  each  drawn 
by  three  mules  hitched  abreast,  and  it  is 
“  dumped  ”  under  a  shed,  from  which  it  is 
taken  to  the  rollers  by  the  broad  endless 
band  called  the  “  cairiers.”  Another  set  of 
carriers  bear  away  the  squeezed  cane,  which 
is  called  “bagas.”  In  some  of  the  best 
sugar-houses,  as  in  that  at  Woodland,  this 
bagas  goes  directly  to  the  furnaces  and  sup¬ 
plies  fuel  to  run  the  entire  machinery.  The 
juice  is  conducted  by  a  trough  from  under 
the  rollers  to  the  sulphur-machine,  where  it 
is  partially  clarified  bp'  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  injected  by  a  jet  of  steam.  Flow¬ 
ing  on  as  the  rollers  turn,  the  juice  passes 
to  the  reservoirs,  called  the  “juice-boxes.” 
Here  it  remains  till  it  is  needed  in  the  ket¬ 
tles.  These  kettles,  five  or  six  in  number, 
are  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  mill.  The 
juice  is  dipped  from  one  kettle  to  another, 
until  it  reacnes  the  last,  which  is  called  “  the 
batteiy.”  Here  it  is  cooked  till  granula¬ 
tion  begins.  When,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
“  sugar-maker,”  who  has  spent  many  years 
in  learning  to  rely  upon  his  judgment  in  this 
matter,  the  juice  is  properly  cooked,  it  is 
dipped  into  a  car,  running  on  a  little  rail¬ 
way  to  the  coolers.  Here  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  one  or  two  days,  when  the  plugs  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  coolers  are  taken  out,  and 
the  molasses  runs  oft,  leaving  the  sugar  with 
a  crust  on  it.  This  crust  is  generally  put  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hogshead,  into  which  the 
sugar  is  then  placed  The  hogsheads  are 
set  over  cisterns  to  catch  what  molasses  will 
still  come  from  them.  This  process  is  called 
“  purging,”  and  is  the  last  one  through  which 
the  common  sugar  goes  before  it  is  sent  to 
market. 

I  have  given  this  as  the  simplest,  and  as 
the  average  method  of  making  sugar.  'There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  process  is 
varied.  The  grinding  was  over  before  we 
reached  the  sugar  country.  We  have  given 
you  (Sketch  No.  7)  a  view  of  the  rollers  and  a 
portion  of  the  interior  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  mil). 
It  is  represented  as  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-appointed  sugar-houses  in  the  country. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  refinery  as  well  as  a  mill.  The 
juice  that  is  pressed  out  by  the  powerful 
rollers,  worked  by  the  walking-beam  engine 
behind  thenv  comes  out  in  three  or  four 
grades  of  sugar,  some  of  it  the  finest  crust. 
The  process  by  which  all  these  results  are 
obtained  are  too  complicated  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  description  witmn  the  limits  of  this 
article.  Sixty  acres  of  sugar-cane  a  week 
are  made  into  frY)m  one  hundred  and  ten  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hog^heads  of  sugar 
in  this  vast  mill.  'The  cane  is  planted  both 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn ;  the  cut¬ 
ting  begins  about  the  20th  of  October,  and 
the  grinding  is  generally  finished  by  New 
Year's.  The  sun  was  getting  low  as  we 
entered  the  sugar-house,  where  Mr.  Waud’s 
sketch  was  mMe.  It  was  a  place  of  cool 
shadows,  of  strange  engineery,  shafts,  and 
wheels,  and  cranks.  The  great  rollers, 
red  with  rust  of  the  cane  they  had  crushed, 
were  of  course  idle,  and  the  carriers,  out 
of  gear,  hung  in  festoons.  Stray  mosquitoes 
and  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  plantation 
dogs  followed  us  wherever  we  went  A  ne¬ 
gro  shuftling  about  the  works  watched  us 
with  vacant  curiosity.  Indeed,  our  purpose 
on  the  place  was  never  clear  to  our  colored 
friends.  “Mose,”  the  very  black  fireman 
of  the  draining-machine,  solved  the  mystery 
by  announcing  that  we  had  come  to  build 
another  engine-house. 

It  is  to  this  draining-machine  that  wo 
will  now  ask  you  attention.  The  plantation 
is  protected  by  levees  not  only  from  the 
rivers  but  from  the  swamps  and  network  of 
bayous  in  the  rear  which  lead  out  to  the 
Gulf.  During  this  season  the  fields  are  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  water.  A  broad  canal 
forms  the  miun  artery  of  the  system  of 
drainage  for  the  plantation,  and  nt  the  far¬ 
ther  end  of  this  canal  rises  the  white  chim¬ 
ney  of  the  drainage  works.  There,  under 
cover  of  a  large  building,  revolves  the  great 
wheel  which  lifts  the  water  from  the  canal 
to  the  higher  level  of  the  bayou  beyond. 
The  floats  or  buckets  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving  (Sketch  No.  8^,  are  at  an  angle 
to  the  ramus  of  the  wheel.  Wc  found  the 
machinerv  hard  at  work,  tended  by  Louis 
Foskey,  the  engineer,  a  good-looking  quad¬ 


roon  of  pleasant  manners,  and  by  “  Mosc,” 
the  fin-man,  who  professed  to  lead  a  melan¬ 
choly  life,  but  could  not  tell  exactly  how  or 
why.  You  will  see  him  in  the  picture 
(Sketch  No.  9)  standing  beside  his  chief, 
apparently  in  search  of  a  grievance,  and 

Suzzled  because  he  cannot  find  one.  The 
ood-gate  in  front  of  the  wheel  stops  the 
return  of  the  water  when  the  engine  is  not 
working.  'The  scene  in  the  neighborhood 
was  peculiar,  and  striking  in  many  ways. 
'The  mosquitoes  were  simply  teirible.  Some 
crazy  foot-bridges  lead  a  little  distance  into 
the  bayou.  We  had  gone  but  a  short  way 
when  we  discovered  an  alligator  grinning 
at  us.  Ho  soon  flopped  his  ungainly  car- 
cass  into  the  muddy  water,  causing  great 
commotion  among  a  few  snakes  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  craw-fish.  We  saw  some  blackberries 
quite  ripe,  but  the  bush  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  a  little  farther  along  turned  us  back. 
As  far  as  we  could  see  the  little  bayou  was 
a  confusion  of  cane,  giant  thistles,  rushes, 
pickerel  weed,  all  sorts  of  vines  and  trailers, 
palmetto,  irises,  Spanish  lilies  and  Spanish 
bayonets. 

Beturning  through  the  fields  to  the  house, 
we  bade  adieu  to  our  generous  hosts  of 
Woodland ;  and  with  a  very  loud  and  pro¬ 
longed  salute  “  'The  Great  Eastern  ”  bore  us 
awi^  toward  the  Gulf. 

Next  week  further  extracts  shall  be  made 
from  the  log  of  this  doughty  ship  on  its 
voyage  down  the  Mississippi. 


THE  QUEEN’S  CHEESE. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
the  farmers  and  yeomanry  of  West 
Pennard,  near  Glastonbury,  resolved  to 
present  her  Majesty  with  a  cheese  such  as 
England  had  never  before  seen.  West 
Pennard  is  in  or  near  the  famous  Vale  of 
Cheddon ;  and  the  Somersetshire  cows 
could  be  relied  upon  for  supplying  milk  of 
proper  quality.  On  a  given  day  the  dairy¬ 
maids  collected  the  milk  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  cows,  “one  meal’s  milk¬ 
ing,”  as  it  is  called  in  those  parts,  from  each 
cow.  All  the  cows  in  the  parish  contril>- 
uted,  the  aggregate  quantity  being  upwards 
of  twenty  hogsheads.  About  fifty  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  daii^farmcrs  gladly 
took  part  in  the  work.  Everything  had 
previously  been  got  ready,  —  pails,  tubs, 
vat,  mould,  press,  cloths,  &c.,  at  the  house 
of  one  of  the  farmers;  and,  although  not 
without  many  difficulties,  the  cheese  was 
made.  Unlike  most  other  specimens  of  this 
art,  it  was  octagonal  in  shape ;  the  diameter 
was  about  thirty-six  inches,  the  circum¬ 
ference  a  little  more  than  nine  feet,  the 
depth  twenty-two  inches,  the  weight  eleven 
hundredweight.  Twenty  hogsheads  may 
seem  an  enormous  quantity  to  form  this 
size  and  weight,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  hogsheads  represented  the  whole 
of  the  milk,  whey  and  all;  whereas  the 
cheese  was  made  of  curd  and  cream  only. 
'The  interior  of  the  mahogany  mould  was  so 
far  carved  as  to  give  ornamental  devices  to 
the  cheese.  'The  upper  surface  displayed 
the  royal  arms,  surrounded  with  a  wreath 
of  oak-leaves,  and  graced  with  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock.  The  cheese,  of 
course,  required  a  long  time  to  solidify  proj)- 
erly;  and  during  a  portion  of  this  time  it 
was  exhibited  to  strangers  at  a  shilling  a 
head.  After  many  months  (though,  as  it 
appeared,  not  months  enough)  the  cheese 
was  duly  conveyed  to  London  by  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  four  West  Pennard  men.  'Tlie 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  received  them 
very  graciously ;  but  as  the  cheese  was  evi¬ 
dently  too  new  to  cut,  her  Majesty  proposed 
that  the  villagers  should  take  it  back  again, 
and  keep  it  till  it  ripened,  at  vhich  happy 
time  she  would  present  a  hundied  guineas 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  But  jealousy 
sprang  up  at  West  Pennard;  the  farmers 
felt  certain  that  knizhthood,  or  some  other 
great  honor,  would  be  conferred  on  those 
who  finally  presented  the  cheese.  'The 
cheese  was  actually  besieged,  and  was  de¬ 
fended  with  an  iron  cage  and  strong  win¬ 
dow-bars.  The  belligerents  on  one  side 
made  a  plaster  cast  of  the  cheese,  and  sent 
it  up  to  London  for  exhibition ;  the  belliger¬ 
ents  on  the  other  side  obtained  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  permission  to  exhibit  the  real  cheese 
itself  at  the  Egyptian  Hall ;  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  to  settle  the  matter.  The 
cheese  was  next  exhibited  in  various  part.s 
of  Somerset,  but  under  such  circumstance.**, 
that  both  the  cheese  partv  and  the  plastcr-of- 
paris  party  lost  a  gcKid  deal  of  money  by  it. 
The  Queen  never  again  saw  the  cheese.  It 
passed  from  one  custodian  to  another ;  and 
at  length  it  was  cut,  tasted,  and  found  to  be 
a  very  poor  aflair,  more  fitted  for  pigs  than 
for  roywty. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CIIAPTEll  III. 


Ij'RANK  SCORRIER  stood  at  the  little  rail¬ 
way-station  with  a.  heavy  heart,  lookin''  after 
the  train  in  which  his  betrothed  and  her  uncle 
were  bcint'  whirled  back  to  London,  whence, 
after  a  few  days’  rest,  they  would  depart  for 
their  country  home.  He  waited,  watching  until 
tiic  last  gleam  of  the  red  lamp  in  the  rear  of  the 
train  had  died  away  in  the  distanoe.  Then  he 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  sauntered  slowly  back 
towards  the  inn. 

“  I  suppose  it ’s  all  right,”  said  he  to  himself, 

_ “I  suppose  I  have  done  what  I  ought  to  have 

done  in  accepting  Mr.  Womersley’s  conditions, 
and  consenting  to  go  away,  and  try  to  make  a 
home  for  Ellen  out  yonder.  I  suppose  it 's  all 
right ;  but  it 's  deuced  hard  lines  to  leave  her 
iicliind,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  temptation,  and 
with  a  chance  of  a  fellow  stepping  in  and  cut¬ 
ting  me  out.  Not  that  I  fear  that,  God  bless 
her !  She 's  far  too  true  and  loyal  to  play 
tricks  of  that  kind.  What  I  mean  is,  it  is  hard 
lines  to  have  to  go  such  a  fearful  long  dis¬ 
tance,  and  to  have  to  work  so  tremendously 
hard  as  I  shall  have,  no  doubt,  when  I  get  there  1 
And  all  for  what  end  1  —  a  log  cabin  and  a 
si)uatter’s  life,  two  or  three  hundred  melan¬ 
choly  sheep  to  look  after,  and  months  and 
months  in  separation  from  anything  like  de¬ 
cency  or  civilization. 

“  And  even  if  it  comes  right,  and  I  succeed  in 
establishing  myself  in  the  colony,  that  is  the 
sort  of  home  to  which  I  should  have  to  bring 
Ellen  bock  to.  It  would  be  a  hard  trial  to 
one’s  love,  that,  —  to  have  to  sit,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  seeing  no  one 
but  each  other,  and  impossible  to  find  any 
other  companionship.  I  suppose  I  have  done 
right ;  land  is  very  cheap  out  there,  and  very 
good,  by  all  accounts ;  and  I  do  know  some¬ 
thing  about  farming,  though  I’m  tolerably 
ignorant  of  everything  else. 

”  What  I  should  like  to  have  done  would 
have  been  to  have  token  these  few  hundred 
pounds  of  mine,  and  had  a  shy  with  them  at 
some  of  the  big  speculations  now  going  on  in 
London.  Hit  or  miss,  that ’s  your  style.  Why, 
there  have  been  thousands  made  there  in  a 
day  —  in  an  hour ;  and  here  I  shall  have  to  go 
on  drudging  and  slaving  —  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  anything  like  decency  —  for  a  mere 
paltry  pittance. 

“  Mr.  Womerslcy  would  not  have  stood  that, 
though,  —  I  kucw  that  well  enough  not  to  pro¬ 
pose  it  to  him ;  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
fainted  at  the  mere  idea;  and  old  Maunder 
would  have  shaken  his  legal  head ;  and  Tom 
Callow  would  have  looked  grave,  and  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  trusteeship.  Lord ! 
what  a  bombshell  I  could  throw  between  them  if 
I  were  merely  to  mention  at  dinner  that  I  had 
changed  my  mind,  and  instead  of  going  out  to 
Australia,  had  determined  to  sacriUcc  my  pas¬ 
sage-money,  go  up  to  London  to-morrow,  and 
commence  a  career  among  the  bulls  and  bears 
on  the  Stock  Exchange!  I  fancy  I  can  sec  old 
Maundcr’s  face  as  he  listened  to  ine.” 


He  laughed  outri'iht  at  the  idea ;  then  becom¬ 
ing  again  grave,  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone,  “  It ’s 
all  deuced  fine  laughing;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
it ’s  hard  lines  to  have  to  go  through  what  I 
have  got  in  store  for  me ;  more  especially  when 
the  gain  — at  least,  the  money  gam  —  is  likely 
to  be  so  small,” 

When  Frank  reached  the  inn  he  found  a 
crowd  of  idlers  still  hanging  round  the  door. 
Their  talk  was  all  of  the  daring  escape  of  the 
convict. 

He  was  being  brought  from  Millbank  to  the 
hulks,  they  said,  and  was  seated  in  a  second- 
class  carnage  between  two  turnkeys;  he  had 
seized  the  opportunity  while  his  guards  were 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  —  for  08  ho  was  handcuffed,  they  did 
no;  think  it  necessary  to  look  very  sharply  after 
him  —  to  fling  open  the  door,  and  spring  from 
the  carriage  on  to  the  line.  It  was  a  wonder 
he  was  not  dashed  to  pieces,  but  that  could  not 
have  been,  or,  as  the  landlord  sagely  i-cmarked, 
they  would  have  found  his  body,  or  at  least 
some  portions  of  it. 

Hod  he  been  taken?  Not  yet,  but  they 
would  have  him  soon ;  there  was  no  chance  of 
his  finally  getting  away.  He  might  lurk  about 
fur  some  hours,  hiding  in  the  drains  and 
ditches ;  for  it  would  take  n  long  time  to  go 
over  the  extent  of  the  marshes,  and  there  were 
only  the  two  officers  from  Millbank,  and  such 
of  the  local  police  as  could  be  got  together 
in  the  hurry. 

As  for  the  crowd  that  had  gone  out  with 
them,  the  landlord  was  of  opinion  that  they 
would  sooner  give  the  poor  devil  a  chance  than 
hand  him  over  to  justice.  It  was  not  like  as  if 
he  had  been  a  murderer,  you  see ;  this  W'as  only 
a  case  of  robbery,  —a  heavy  one,  as  far  as  he  could 
make  out,  but  still  only  robbery ;  and  from  what 
the  landlord  knew  of  the  neighborhood  —  and  he 
had  lived  there  man  and  boy  for  forty  years  —  he 
did  not  think  the  people  there  were  the  sort  to 
give  up  a  poor  devil  who  was  being  hunted  down, 
and  had  shown  such  pluck  to  gain  his  liberty. 

Going  into  the  inn,  Frank  Scorrier  found  the 
table  already  laid  for  his  party.  He  had  or¬ 
dered  a  private  room,  as  ho  wished  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  him  and  his  two  friends  to  be 
uninterrupted  and  free  from  the  chance  of  being 
overheard;  and  the  landlord,  on  leading  him  to 


it,  apologized  for  having  been  compelled  to  give 
him  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  with  no  better  outlook 
than  on  to  a  large  open  space  where  some  boats 
were  lying  high  and  dry,  and  in  the  corner  of 
which  stood  a  boat- builder’s  shed. 

The  most-sought-fur  rooms  overlooked  the 
river ;  but  these,  the  landlord  said,  were  all  oc¬ 
cupied  that  night ;  the  members  of  a  yachting- 
club  holding  high  festival  in  one,  while  the 
others  had  been  engaged  by  tbe  fnends  of  de¬ 
parting  voyagers,  who,  as  in  Frank’s  case,  had 
come  down  to  see  the  last  of  them,  and  to  bid 
them  a  jovial  farewell. 

“  I  would  have  stretched  a  point,  sir,”  said 
the  landlord,  “if  the  lady  h^  stopped;  but 
being  only  three  gentlemen,  as  you  told  me,  I 
thought  you  would  not  mind.  It  ain’t  a  largo 
room;  but,”  he  added,  with  a  grin,  “you’ll 
spend  a  considerable  lot  of  time  in  a  much 
smaller  before  you  sec  dry  land  again,  I  reckon.” 

“It  will  do  well  enough,”  said  Frank.  "My 
friends  are  neither  of  them  men  who  care 
much  fur  a  picturesque  look-out  so  long  as 
the  dinner  is  good;  and  as  for  myself,  I  am 
likely  to  see  so  much  water,  that  I  can  well  do 
without  gazing  on  it  during  the  few  hours  I  re¬ 
main  on  shore.” 

He  had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  the 
waiter  introduced  his  two  fnends,  and  a  warm 
gp?eeting  was  interchanged  between  them. 

Mr.  Maunder,  the  lawyer,  was  an  old  friend 
of  Frank’s  father,  —  a  lawyer  of  great  shrewd¬ 
ness  and  common  sense  as  well  as  legal  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  had  Mr.  Scorrier  consulted  him,  tbe 
property  at  his  death  would  have  been  in  a  very 
different  condition.  As  it  was,  he  hud  been  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  exercise  of  great  prudence  and 
perseverance,  to  wind  up  tbe  affairs  so  as  to 
save  for  Frank  the  few  hundred  pounds  which 
formed  his  entire  fortune. 

In  this  good  work  he  had  been  aided  by 
the  other  visitor  then  present,  —  Tom  Callow, 
Frank’s  cousin,  a  farmer,  whose  great  practical 
knowledge  had  enabled  him  to  advise  Mr. 
Maunder  os  to  the  best  manner  of  disposing  of 
the  property. 

Dinner  was  served  soon  after  their  arrival,  and 
done  ample  justice  to  by  all;  and  when  the 
cloth  had  been  removed,  and  the  dessert  and 
wine  set  on  the  table,  Mr.  Maunder  filled  his 
glass,  and,  stretching  his  hand  out  to  Frank, 
wish^  him  all  success  in  the  new  life  which  he 
was  about  to  undertake. 

Tom  Callow  did  the  same  with  equal  hearti¬ 
ness  ;  and  then  there  was  a  short  pause,  which 
was  broken  by  Frank.  The  spirit  of  discontent 
which  had  come  upon  him  during  his  walk 
back  from  the  railway-station,  after  Ellen’s 
departure,  must  insensibly  have  stolen  over  him 
o^ain ;  for  ho  said,  “  Thank  you  both,  my  dear 
fnends,  for  these  good  wishes,  which  I  know 
you  mean  in  all  sincerity.  Indeetl,  I  ought  to 
return  you  thanks,  —  not  merely  for  wishing  me 
success  in  my  future  life,  but,  by  your  counsel 
and  energy,  enabling  me  to  start  in  that  new 
career  in  a  condition  somewhat  better  than  a 
pauper.” 

“  Better  than  a  pauper,  Frank !  ”  said  Mr. 
Maunder,  —  “considerably  better,  I  call  it.  I 
don’t  know  manv  paupers  with  eight  hundred 
pounds  in  crisp  Bank-of-England  notes !  ” 

“  Ijooking  at  the  pri(«  of  land,  and  the  quality 
of  the  soil  out  yonder,”  said  Tom  Callow, 
shortly,  “  eight  hundred  is  about  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  here.” 

“  Well,  well,  I  don’t  complain,”  said  Frank. 
“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  you 
have  done,  ns  I  have  said  before.  I  suppose  I 
acted  for  the  best,  but  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Don't  know !  ”  echoed  Mr.  Maunder. 
“  Why,  what  has  come  over  you,  man  ?  Did  not 
vou  yourself  tell  me  that  Mr.  Womerslcy  made 
It  a  tine  qua  non  that  you  should  have  estab¬ 
lished  yourself  in  some  position  before  he  con- 
sentctl  to  your  marriage  with  Miss  Wynne?  ” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  true,”  said  Frank,  mc^ilv. 

“  And  was  n’t  it  your  own  idea  to  emigrate 
and  become  an  Australian  squatter?  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “  And  a  very  good  idea,  too. 
What  on  earth  could  you  have  done  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  eight  hundred  pounds  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  ” 

“  Opened  a  coal  and  potato  shed,  and  been 
able  to  keep  a  truck  and  donkey,”  growled 
Tom  Callow,  who,  with  his  honest  common- 
sense,  very  much  disapproved  of  Frank  Scorrier’s 
last  remark. 

“  Better  than  that,  Tom,”  said  Frank,  with  a 
grim  smile.  “  There  have  been  some  wonder- 
ftil  fortunes  made  on  the  Stock  Exchang;e  lately, 
and  one  might  have  a  slice  of  good  luck  in  spec¬ 
ulating  there,  you  know.” 

“  One  might,  but  two  might  not,”  said  Tom, 
blunily.  “  I  know  one  man  —  his  peop’e  live  in 
our  parts  —  who  started  there  with  just  nothing 
at  all  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  now  worth  four¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds,  they  say.  But  he  was  a 
different  style  of  fellow  from  you,  Frank, — a 
a  long-headed  fellow,  full  of  mathematics  down 
to  his  fingers’  end ;  and  for  that  one  case  of  suc¬ 
cess,  you  may  quote  a  thousand  of  utter  failure 
and  min.” 

“  Mr.  Callow  is  right,”  said  Mr.  Maunder  ; 
“  and  I  confess  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  pos¬ 
sessing  the  common  sense  which  you  have  shown 
the  last  few  months,  for  a  moment  seriously 
thinking  of  entertaining  such  a  mad-eap  project. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  you  had  only  your¬ 
self  to  consider,  though  then  yon  might  say,  ‘  I 
go  in  upon  mr  own  hook,  and  if  I  lose,  go^.  I 
have  health  and  strength  sufficient  to  keep  my¬ 
self  afloat  somehow  or  other.’  But  when  I  recol¬ 
lect  that  all  you  are  about  to  do  is  avowedly 


with  the  sole  object  of  qualifying  yonrself  to 
marry  this  young  lady  of wbomyou  profess  your¬ 
self  so  attached,  and  who  ”  —  here  Mr.  Maun¬ 
der  gave  an  old-fashioned  bow —  “  is  in  every 
sense  so  charming,  1  confess  I  am  astonished 
beyond  measure.” 

“  I  daresay  I  am  wrong,”  said  Frank,  shrag- 
ging  his  shodders.  “  Of  coarse  1  never  meant 
to-  run  the  chance ;  though  the  possibility  of 
msking  a  rapid  fortune  entered  my  mind,  and  I 
suppose  there  was  no  barm  in  my  speaking  of 
it.  Besides,  it  is  all  verv  fine  for  you  two  men, 
who  are  sitting  hero — ’’ 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  This  to  the  waiter,  who  had 
entered  Uie  room. 

“  Beg  your  pard’n,  gentlemen,  bnt  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know,  perhaps ;  the  horse  pa¬ 
trol  is  just  stopp^  at  the  door,  and  has  brought 
news  of  tbe  convict” 

“  Has  the  fellow  been  caught  ?  ”  asked  Tom 
Callow. 

“  No,  sir,  not  yet,  though  there  is  hope  of  nail¬ 
ing  him.  It  appears,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  a 
most  bloodtbirs^  pi^'ty,  baring  attacked  a  trav¬ 
elling  tinker,  which  was  harmlessly  wheeling 
his  barrow  along  the  public  high-road,  with  a 
big  stick,  and  ground  nis  ’andenffs  off  with  the 
tinker’s  wheel  and  other  instruments." 

“  How  is  this  known  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Maunder. 

“  Through  the  tinker  himself,  gentlemen,  who 
came  to  the  station,  and  set  the  police  on  to  the 
ruffian’s  track,  which  was  towards  Gravesend.” 

“  Poor  devil !  ”  said  Frank ;  “  then  there ’s  in¬ 
deed  but  little  chance  for  him.  Thank  yon, 
that  will  do,”  he  said  to  the  Avaiter,  who  left  the 
room. 

“  You  were  saying,  Frank,  when  the  waiter 
came  in,”  said  Tom  Callow,  “  that  it  was  all 
very  well  for  ns  —  What  is  all  very  well  for 
us  ?  ” 

“  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  is  all  very  well 
for  you  two  who  remain  in  England,  — you,  Mr. . 
Maunder,  with  a  suffident  competency,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  and  von,  Tom,  able  to  see  your 
way  very  clearly  in  life, — it  is  all  very  well  for 
you  to  talk  ;  bnt  it  is  no  joke  for  a  fellow  to  go 
away,  leaving  every  one  he  knows  behind,  and 
—  and  one  whom  he  loves,  and  to  expatriate 
himself  for  ever  so  many  years  on  the  chance  of 
a  very  small  success.” 

There  was  a  silence  after  this  speech.  Tom 
Calbw  tossed  off  a  glass  of  wine,  plunged  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  leaned  back,  tilting 
up  his  chair  against  the  wall.  Mr.  Maunder 
took  up  a  steel  knife  which  was  on  the  table,  and 

filayed  with  it,  balancing  it  in  his  hand,  and 
ightly  touching  its  sharp  edge ;  then  be 
said,  — 

“  My  dear  Frank,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  what  yon  have  just  uttered  are  your  real 
sentiments ;  for  I  am  bound  to  confess  they 
scarcely  do  you  credit,  and  are  entirely  opposed 
to  the  idea  which  I  have  hitherto  formed  of 
your  character.  But  I  know  they  are  not  gen¬ 
uine  ;  I  know  that  the  transient  feeling  which 
dictates  them  is  merely  the  result  of  a  not  unnat¬ 
ural  dislike  to  having  to  leave  your  home,  and 
your  friends,  and  jour  betrothed.  Those  will 
pass  away,  my  dear  boy ;  and  this  will —  What 
on  earth’s  that?” 

A  roar  of  many  voices,  and  hurried  tramping 
of  many  feet.  It  approached,  passed,  and  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

“  Something  to  do  with  the  miserable  convict 
again,  I  suppose,”  said  Tom  Callow.  “  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  Mr.  Maunder,  both  as  to  tbe 
silliness  of  Frank’s  outcry,  and  to  the  verdict  of 
temporary  insanity  which  you  have  passed 
upon  it  I  think  there  had  better  be  an  end  of 
the  discussion ;  there  must  be,  indeed,  for  we 
shall  barely  have  time  to  catch  our  train  now. 
One  last  glass,  Frank,  old  b>y.  God  bless  you, 
and  send  you  speedily,  safely,  and  prosperously 
back  to  us  1  ” 

Frank  accompanied  his  friends  down  stairs, 
and  when  they  reached  the  door,  found  the 
crowd  greater  than  ever,  and  the  entire  street  in 
commotion.  The  man  had  been  seen  larking 
in  tbe  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  recognizing 
that  he  was  observed,  had  started  off  a^n,  and 
was  lost  in  the  darkness  They  must  have  him 
soon,  however ;  they  could  not  fail,  for  he  was 
wounded,  and  dead-beat,  and  people  were  after 
him  in  every  direction. 

Then  Frank  Scorrier  returned  to  his  room, 
and  leaning  his  hands  on  tbe  table,  which  was 
covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  dessert,  sat 
idly  playing  with  a  knife  which  lay  before  him, 
and  thinking  over  all  the  disenssion  which  had 
just  taken  place. 

“  I  frightened  those  two,”  said  he  to  himself, 
with  a  half-laugh.  “  I  was  a  fool  to  have  con¬ 
fessed  to  them  notion  of  going  in  for  a  coup, 
or  losing  all.  'Their  straight-laced,  steady-go¬ 
ing  ideas  have  nothing  in  common  with  my 
kind  of  fortune-making.  Fourteen  thousand 
pounds,  did  Tom  Callow  say  the  man  made? 
Had  n’t  a  shilling  when  be  began,  and  made 
fourteen  thousand  ponnds  in  a  few  months? 
By  George,  I  should  like  to  try  my  luck  at  that 
game!  Fourteen  thousand  jwunds!  and  here 
am  I  going  away  to  labor  and  slave  —  Good 
heavens,  what ’s  that !  ” 

He  started  back,  as  the  open  window,  opposite 
to  which  he  was  sitting,  was  suddenly  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  obscured,  and  a  man  leapt  through 
it  into  the  room. 

He  was  dresred  in  a  coarse  suit  oftgray,  had 
a  manacle  on  his  right  wrist,  and  his  face  was 
haggard  and  bleeding. 


The  cholera  is  raging  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 


ARBOR  AMORIS. 

[f  rca  Om  French  ol  tnnqoji  TlUon.] 

I  HAVE  a  tree,  a  graft  of  Love, 

That  in  my  heart  hat  taken  root ; 

Sad  are  the  buds  and  blooms  thereof 
And  bitter  sorrow  is  its  fruit ; 

Yet,  since  it  was  a  tender  shoot. 

So  greatly  hath  its  shadow  spread 
That  underneath  all  joy  is  dead. 

And  all  my  pleasant  days  are  flown. 

Nor  can  I  slay  it,  nor  inst^ 

Plant  any  tree,  save  this  alone. 

Ah,  yet,  for  long  and  long  enough 
My  tears  were  rain  about  its  root. 

And  though  the  fruit  be  harsh  thereof, 

I  scarcely  looked  for  better  fmit 
Than  this,  that  carefnUy  I  put 
In  gamer,  for  the  bitter  bread 
'Wtereon  my  weary  life  is  fed ; 

Ah,  better  were  the  soil  unsown 
That  bears  such  growths,  but  Love  instead 
Will  plant  no  tree,  but  this  alone. 

Ah,  would  that  this  new  spring,  whereof 
’The  leaves  and  flowers  flush  into  shoot, 
I  might  have  succor  and  aid  of  Love 
To  prune  these  branches  at  the  root. 
That  long  have  borne  such  bitter  finrit ; 
And  graft  a  new  bough,  comfoned 
With  happy  blossoms  white  and  red. 

So  pleasure  should  for  pain  atone. 

Nor  Love  slay  this  tree,  nor  instead 
Plant  any  tree,  bnt  t^  alone. 

Princess,  by  whom  my  hopes  are  fed. 

My  heart  thee  prays  in  lowlihead 
To  prane  tbe  ill  boughs  overgrown 
Nor  Slav  Love’s  tree,  nor  jdant  instead 
Another  tree  save  this  tutme. 


ScHaxTL,  tbe  great  chief  of  the  Caaeasians, 
is  dead,  at  the  age  of  seven^-fonr.  He  was  a 
singular  and  interesting  character,  —  an  enthusi¬ 
ast  whose  dream  was  a  national  sovereignty, 
compacted  of  the  separate  branches  of  his  tribic, 
and  a  brave  man  wto  long  defied  in  his  moun¬ 
tain  fortresses  the  whole  power  of  Russia,  —  a 
sort  of  savage  Tell.  For  seven  years  be  was  a 
prisoner  at  large  in  Moscow,  closely  watched  up 
to  1866,  in  which  year  he  and  his  sons  took  tbe 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Czar.  The  wild  tribes 
whom  be  led  so  long  are  too  much  weakened  by 
their  losses  to  rise  again  for  many  years  to  come  | 
and  they  hare  no  It^er  to  equal  Schamyl. 


The  Knlmsks  are  raled  by  an  elderly 
woman.  A  Tartar  who  had  returned  from 
Cnldja  related  at  Fort  Veraoe  that  he  had  seen 
this  Kulmak  ruler  proceeding  to  an  interview 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Taranefais.  Her  hair,  he 
said,  hung  in  long  tresses  down  her  back. 
They  were  so  heavy  with  gold  coins  and  other 
precious  ornaments  that  they  had  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  men  as  she  walked. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

fTHE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

1  Jahss  M.  Wehli,  poetry  by  Gio.  P.  Urrov.  A 
feeliiif  and  pathetic  mdody,  simple  in  form  yet  very  ez- 
prcMlve,  tbe  sentiment  of  too  word*  will  awake  a  rcsTOn- 
aive  echo  in  every  mother'*  heart.  Tltlc-pasc  bcaaafkil. 
Price,  M  cents.  hiaUed  by  JOUN  CHUBCUA  CO..  Cin- 
eirmati.  _ 


“WHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

V  V  SINGS.”  (In  the  Orange  Grove.)  Words  and 
mnsie  by  Tuasu  Howabd.  A  charming  little  parlor  song 
by  a  popular  writer.  Price,  IS  cents.  Sent  by  mail  by 
JOHN  <?HURCH  A  CO..  Cincinnati. _ 


“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.” 

Aa  BamcAotbor.  Mailed ibrSScenta. _ 


“  WEHLPS  'TYROLIENNE.’’  (Mor- 

>v  eeanx  brillanles)  for  the  piano.  Price,  IS  cents. 
A  real  gem.  Even  pianist  should  have  It.  Kegarded  by 
the  author  as  his  best  composition.  UaUed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHUHCH  A  CO..  Cincinnati. _ 

“  /;» OLDEN  DREAM  WALTZ.”  By  J. 

vT  gnrr.  Easy  and  fracefhl,  excellent  tcacblng 
ptece.  Price,  30  cents.  Hailed  by  JOHN  (5UCBCU  A 
CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 


ri'HE  TWO  NEW  SONGS,  with  chomaea, 

by  two  of  the  teryjlru  song-wittera  ef  the  country, 
—THREE  LITTLE  WORDS,  by  J.  A.  BcTTxnnzLB,  au¬ 
thor  of  ”  When  Too  and  I  were  Tonng,  Maggie”;  and 
THE  BEAUTirCL  DAYS  THAT  ABE  PAST,  by  Fbask 
HoWAxn,  author  of  "Little  Barefbot,”  ”Oness  WboT” 
etc.,  are  meeting  with  a  anceeas  witboot  parallel. 

Tbe  fbrmer  has  already  become  very  popular  with  many 
proAeaional  lady  vocalMs,  while  tbe  latter  Is  being  song 
with  great  eclal  by  several  leading  mlnatrsl  traupes.  Ihe 
reason  of  this  snocesa  Is  this:  1  bey  are  pood  songs  bgr  tbs 
heel  eompaeers.  Need  more  be  said  in  tbeir  praise  f  Sold 
by  mnsic-dealen  eeerywAerr,  and  mailed  at  33  cents  each 
to  any  oddreu  when  you  say  where  you  saw  this  notice. 
Addieai  T.  W.  MAXTni.  Aftut,  Chicago.  IlL _ 


JOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

^  FOB  VOICE  AND  PIANO  FORTE. 

Edited  by  Annca  Sriiiv^.  Ibe  mp>M  serire. 
labtidged.  with  Italian  and  EngUah  wor^  Prio^  One 
Dllar  each.  The  Operas  wUl  be  printed  ftom  new  type 
“be  m^t  paper,  8to.  in  votamre  cowj^  M 
273  pages  iniSi.  They  will  appear  autnl^tly,  oom- 
encinglnthetoilowingordeij— 

OT.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  Dee.  U.  LAWMNAMBC- 

“  13.  FIDl^l'o.  Jan.  I.  MAHTHA. 

ec.  1.  IL  BABBIERE.  “  13.  IL  I  ®OYATO»E. 
Subscribers’  names  wtu  be  recMvsd  by  all  M  Mie-seUers 
Id  BookseUers  In  the  States,  or  by  tbe  Publbbert 
_ BOOSEY  a  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

:)EAUTIFUL  MUSIC.  LORD  OF 

*  LORNE  LANCES.  With  Portrait  of  “  Tim  Marquis 


At  THE  RISING  OF  THE  MOON. 

Ballad  by  Ttllt.  Price, «  cenU.  Copies  mailed, 
W,  A.  POND  A  CO.,  No,  547  Broadway,  New  Vork. 
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